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Czar. To obtain this material and the .photographs 
which enhance its value Mr. Norman has visited Rus- 
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The announcement that a new translation of de la 
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ions,” by A. M. Richards, is about to be produced in Phil- 
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- GORKY. 
Latinheal 
“‘WHis Foma Gordyeeff.""” 


T is impossible to read this 

i first long novel of the young 

writer, whose voice is just 

making itself heard, without 

perceiving that the mantle of 

the grand old leader of the 

Russian literary host is, In a 

measure, falling upon this new recruit. 
Great as is the contrast between the cir- 
cumstances of the high-born, wealthy, and 
cultured Count’ Lyoff Tolstol and the 
homeless and strnggling member of the 
* Barefoot Brigade,"” whom we know as 
Maxim Gorky, Russia has already hailed 
the latter as the successor of its high 
priest of letters, and is prophesying for 
him a future as brilliant as his past has 
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skill will be felt by lovers of literature per 
se, while despite its lack of any light upon 
the upward path, its fearful portrayal of 
the way that seemeth good in a man's eyes 
and that endeth in death, its denunciation 
of social cruelties and corruptions, its 
scorn of the sophisms of selfishness, all 
tend to make pre-eminent its strong eth- 
ical quality. 
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“I was born March 14, either in 1868 or | 
1869, in Nijni Novgorod, in the family of 
Vassiti Vassilezewitsch Kaschirin, dyer, to 
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They 


are made 
are vital 


Son 


and it is equally the story of a vast number | 


of the gilded youth of all climes 

The career of the father. [gnAt Gordyéeff, 
is first sketched, a hard, grasping man, 

with an indomitable for work, 
mad greed for money. ‘ He robbed 
sometimes without even notic- 
at times he did recog- 
openly and triumph- 
he had cheated." 


stormy, sensual 


passion 
and a 
and cheated 
though again 
nize the fact, and 
antly sneered at the 
He had also at times 
spirit of a wild and third rare 
phase, crushed, gentle, religious. The pas- 
sion of his life was for his only son, FomA, 
child of a strange, silent t.o"her, who dicd 
in giving him birth. It Is evicent that the 
child born with predisposition to 
piety, tenderness, deep feeling. One can 
foresee what his character must be- 
come under the example and instruction of 
his father. He has another evil influence 
in the person of his father’s crony, and his 
own godfather, May4kin. Both teach con- 
tinually, in varying forms, the gospel of 
selfishness In their theories of life not 
one altruistic or pure sentiment finds 
place. The boy's soul revolts from the tifé 
these present to him, and yet he can form 
no plan for himself, for he is without ideals 
without ethical standards.” So his history 
is the intensely painful history of the loss 
of a soul, and that not by 
ately cultivated, but by a 
good instincts The whole 
drowned, first in debauch, at the end in 
madness. All through his tragic career 
there are moments of splendid ‘ 
against the beast within him, against the 
methods and morals he sees around him; | 
but he lacks a moral fulcrum, and the | 
gieams of insight, the passionate arraign- | 
ment avail nothing. 
So the life begun, 
little child jis begun, sweetly and purely, 
becomes more d more turbid and de- | 
structive, and ends In the foul morass of | 
drunken imbecility | 
There are, of -course, 
to this dark picture, but there is not one | 
high light. As the translator writes: “ Re- 
bellion against the established order of | 
social and commercial morals is, of course, 
the sonorous undertone,” but the author | 
attempts no theory of reformation. Tolstol 
arraigns no less tremendonsly the evils of 
the world within and the world without, | 
but he has his own ideas of the way out of 
it all, of the path that leads to peace. 
Gorky gives no hint as to the remedy for 
the secial diseases of which his diagnosis 
is so relentlessly keen. With the splainest | 
of plain speaking, with simplicity, with ai- 
rectness, with an almost ruthless power, he } 
reveals the plague spots—and then he | 
| 
| 
| 


ing it 


men 
the 


beast, a 


was a 


easily 


vices deliber- 
perversion of 
man becomes 


as the life of every | 


many accessories 


} 
j 


leaves them. 
In Alexé{l Maximovitch Pyeshkeff (Gor- 
ky's real name) we are aware of a new 
and immense force in the world of let- 
ters, but whether the force is to be con- 
structive as well as destructive remains | 
to be seen. If the latter alone, it may 
still make for good. The Samsons of the 
| 

} 

} 

| 

| 


world have their places, though in blind 

strength they can do naught save pull 

down upon themselves and the Philistines 

the temples of Dagon. Should this new | 
voice fall upon receptive ears, the story | 
of Fom& Gordyéeff would check in mid- 

career many a youth embarked upon a like 

fatal sea, and would give pause to that 

society whose connivance makes such ca- 

reers possible, 

The book was not written for light-heart- 
ed youths and maidens, nor will it attract 
the novel-reading public at large, but the j 
author’s visualizing power and dramatic 


*FOMA GORDYEEFF. 
Translated from the R mn by 
12mo. h Pp. 


Hapgood. Cloth, 
York: Charles Scritmer's Sons. $1. 


Moy Taabel 


So | 


of the limitations that hedge them | 
about, in spite of their racial peculiarities, | 
nomenclature | 


fact that of one blood | 


the | 


| immeasurably 
| and great-hearted man 
}; one 


| life with 
revolt | 


| fered! 


| pian of the 


| dress, 


| his daughter Warwara and Maxim Sawwat- 
| jev Pjeschkow, who, according to his sign, } 
| was an upholsterer Thenceforth I have | 
| borne honorably and without tain the | 
title of a member of the guild of artists | 
| I was baptized by the name of Alexel, but 
in choosing a pseudonym [I preferred my 
father’s name, Maxim. } 
“My real name is therefore Alexei Maxi- | 
| mowitsch Pjeschkow My father died in | 
Astrakhan when [| was five years old. After | 
| the death of my mother my grandfather 
| placed me in a shoe store 1 was then 
| nine years old, and my grandfather had | 
| taught me to read in the Psalter and Pray- 
er Book I ran away from my studies and 
became a draughtsman’s apprentice; ran 
away from him and entered the workshop 
of a painter of saints’ images; then I 
served on a steamer as a cook's boy; then 
I became a gardener’s assistant 
| * Here I remained till my fifteenth year 
} spending all my time in zealously reading 
| the productions of known authors, such as 
*Guak; or, Unshakable Fidelity,’ ‘ Andreas 
earnaught, Jaschka, the Cutthroat,’ &« 
' While I was serving as cook's boy 
| the steamboat, the cook, Smury, had gained 
la powerful influence over my 


a 


} 
{ 
| 


development 
|} He persuaded me to read the 
| the Saints, Eccarthausen 
| Uspenski, Dumas pére, and 
| on Freemasonry 
} “Up to that time I had swort 
| enemy of all books and of ali printed paper 
| even including my passport, After my fif- 
| teenth year I felt a passionate wish to | 
learn, in pursuance of which I betook my- | 
self to Kasan, under the impmression that | 
| knowledge would be imparted free to all | 
| who desired it. It turned out, however, that | 
| this was not the ca so I went work | 
| in @ pretzel bakery, at a salary of three | 
| rubles a month | 
“Of all the kinds of work I have tried | 
| this was the hardest. In Kasan I came into | 
| relations with the ‘ Lost People’ and lived 
| long with them. I worked in the villages | 
| on the Volga, now as a woodchopper, now | 
as a porter, and during this time read every | 
book I could lay my hands on, which va- | 
| rious kind people supplied me with I got 
} along very badly, and in 1888 even tried to | 
| kill myself by shooting a bullet Into my | 
| body. ; | 
‘T lay a long time in the hospital, but | 
finally recovered and went into the apple | 
trade. IT finally turned my back on inhos- | 
pitable Kasan, to try my luck in Zarizyn, 
where I got a job as a railroad attendant 
| Then I returned to Nijni, where I had to go 
up for the army But since they could not 
make use of fellows with holes in their 
| bodies,” 1 escaped the fate of becoming a | 
| soldier, and instead became a Munich beer | 
seller. I soon exchanged this calling for | 
' 
that of a clerk in the office of Lantn, a} 
lawyer of Nijni Novgorod 
i 


‘ Lewends of 
Gogo 


various books 


been i 


to 


| 


“That was turning point in my life 
Lanin’s intluence on my development was | 
great I owe this cultivated | 

more than to any } 
But, however agreeabie I found | 
Lanin, where my soul could at | 
last find room to breathe, I was again im- | 
pelled to the life of a tramp. And I have | 
tramped all over Russia. Where have I | 
not becn! -What have I not seen and suf- | 
What kind of work have I not 


a 


clse 


done!"’ 


The New York Library Associa- 
tion. 


Lake Placid Club, Morningside, 
County, N. Y., will this year be the 
of the annual meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Association, Sept. 21-30. The general 
programme is, as formerly, to | 
consider each subject by an opening ad- 
to be following by free discussion, 
for which ample time will be allowed 

Fhe New York Central has made a spe- 
cial rate of one fare for the round trip | 
from all points on its line, purchasable 
Sept. 15-25, and good returning any time | 
before Oct. 15. Further particulars may be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Asa O. Gallup, 
manager Lake Placid Club, Morningside, | 
Essex County, N. Y., particularly in regard | 
to rooms or, for general information in re- 
gard to the association, H. L. Elmendorf, 
President, Superintendent Buffalo Public 
Library; Willard Austin, Vice President, 
Cornéll University Library; Mary E. Hazei- 
tine, Secretary, James Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Edwin W. Gaillard, 
Treasurer, Webster Free Library, New 
York. 


Essex 


scene 


| 
| 





*,*Justin McCarthy is said to be making 
good progress with his “ History of Queen 
Anne's Reign.” This work, which Harper 
& Brothers are to publish, will be in two 
volumes. The period is one in which Mr. 
McCarthy is very much at home, especially 
in its Mterary and social aspects. With 
the completion of this history Mr. McCar- 
thy will have given his readers a continu- 
ous narrative of politics, social legislation, 
art and literature from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the end of the 
nineteenth. The Queen Anne volumes will 
be uniform with the four volumes on the 
Georgian period and with “The History of 


Our Own Times.” 


on | 


Gljeb | 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1901. %& 





1A GROUP of STERLING BOOKS 


PVBLISHED GO-DAY 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF YALE 


The Education of the American Citizen 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D., President of Yale Univerity. 


PeResivunt HADLEY attempts to offret a tendency of the day that lays too much stress 

upon the preparation of men and women to take places im a social machine at the expense of 
the development of power and spirit. His special objects are to contribute to the understand- 
ing of our political needs, to develop a sentiment making for power to m-et those needs, and to sug- 
gest edu ational methods tending to the future growth of such power $1.50 net 


Raffles 


More Adventures of the Amateur Cracksman 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


HAT clever and amusing rascal, Rafties, is here engaged in further exploits which illustrate the 
extraordinary range of the author's inventive faculty, as ity in est ica‘ing his 
and his companion, Bunny, from the dangers into which thei raseality carries 
The book contains adventuies that have never been published serial'y, bringing to a defi 
$1.50 


With 16 full-page illustrations by F. C. Youn. 


well as his ingenui 


hero 
them 
nite and hero'c corelu:ion the career of a churacter altogether un'que in literature. 


gentlemanly 


Stephen Calinari 
By JULIAN STURGIS, Author of «*My Friends and I,’’ 


BRILLIANT novel of England and Constantinople during 
gifte! story-telier who now makes his reappearance befor 


ete, 


the Russo-Turkish war by a 
the reading pubic after a long 
The story, in plot and development, is of uns iterest, and involves an absorbing study 
nflict of naturesin a character haif Oriental, half tng'ish. The action is rapid and 
and the cenou ment logical. 


of the « very 


$1.50 


the character drawing delicate and vigurows, 


Oriental Rougs 


JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD. 
reproduced with extra wdinary accuracy 
full-page half-tone plates. 


qn atic, 


By With 15 page ilu:trations of rugs 


in full Oriental coloring, and 16 


A SECOND edition of this unique 
beauty of its color reproductions 
tion about rag-, both genuine and spurious, and the means of distinguishing them. 


suthority, and the accuracy and 
the fullest possible informa 
$7.50 net 


work, in scope, 


Its purpo € is to give the reader 


migue 


The Decoration of Houses 


EDITH WHARTON and OGDEN CODMAN, Jr. With 


page il'ustrations, 


By full- 


56 


NEW eliton of this important work upon one of the most fascinating problems of everyday 
living. This book mate a stron and is now offcred in 

a Rew printing at an at:ractive price. The most practical problems are triaced in a thoroughly prac- 
tcl manner, offering tisteful and ar.istic suggesti ns for rcoms of every surt. Large 8vo, $2. 50 nei 


impression wih its frit publication, 


The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians 
By Trotssor JOHN E. McFADYEN, of Knox College, Toron‘o. 


HIS new volume of the series entitled “The Messages of the Bible’’ 
paraphrase of the historical literature of the Oid Testament. 


is a skillul, stimulating 
$1.25 ner 


Ohe Early History of Syria and Palestine 
By LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Ph.D., 
and Criticism in Hartford Theological S 


Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
nimary. 

N this volume, the third of The Semit 
~ the most recent explorations, and, combining them with facts already known from the Bible and 
from other ancient sources, to present them in a clear and popular form. $1.25 net 


The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude 

By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Serie 


,'' the endeavor is made to gather up the results of 


The treatment is 


2.50 mer 


THe latest pubjished volume of ** The International Critical C. mmentary.”* 
expository, exegetical, and practical. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Published To-day 


LAZARRE 


Three Masterpieces Sent Free. 


We will send, postpaid, to every reader of The New York Times who will mail us six 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrapping, two of the best after-dinner 
speeches complete, and the most famous lecture ever delivered in America, 
also complete. These masterpieces are printed on decxle-edge paper, and are bound in a 
handsomely illustrated booklet. They are taken from our ‘‘Library of Modern Elo- 
quence,” edited by Hon. Thoma. B. Reed. Included with them is a splendid photogravure 
portrait of Mr. Reed. We will send you at the same tim: full particulars concerning 
“Modern El-quence,"’ and our special offer to advance subscribers, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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caress. 
Circumstances in Which His Ce- 
reer asa Poet Was Begun.” 


rONGFELLOW its the mest pop- 

vlar poet this country has 

ever produced, and one of the 

world’s greatest favorites. 

Other singers have charmed 

their thousands, but he has 

charmed his ten” thousands. 

He is the poet of the people, the voicer of 

thelr hopes and aspirations and beliefs, the 

soother of broken epirits, the inspirer uf 

patience, fatth, and trust in a superior in- 

telligence. His harp is not many- tringed: 

duty, the beauty of holiness, the cain, deep 

love of the household, and the quiet de- 

light in nature—these make up the gurmut 

of his but they also make up the 

gamut of sentiment of the ocdinary rean 

and woman, who are distinctly nen-complex 

in mental equipment. Henee the seeret cf 

Longfellow'’s popularity io the and 
the warranty of his Nterary tmmortality. 

“Master Henry Longteilow,”” wrote th: 
Principal of the fnatitution of learning 
which the embryo poct entered in bis 
seventh year, “is one of the best boys we 
have In school. He spells and reads very 
well He also can multiply numbers His 
conduct last quarter was very correct avd 
amiable.” 

In this report was foreshadowed the well- 
regulnted, studious career of the suture 
professor and singer, whose life has 
well said to be his greatest poem torn en 
the 27th of February, 1807, in the beautiful 
little clty Portland, in taat 
part of Massachusetts afterward erected 
into the of Maine, his 
passed in strenuous, formative 
ot the isiz and the cra of 
fellowship, the youthful 
forward with giant 
of development and | 
‘all the 
men's minds and 
the 
wandered 


Sons, 


past 


been 


* forest of 


State youth was 
the 
good- 
Nation 
its 
Pre- 
would 
their 


earnest 


war of 
when 
sprang #traies on 
course 
monitions of wonders that 
be filled scattered 
ensitive, 
the 
and depart on 


who 


polien in soul of tie 
lad who 
wutched the tall ships come 
their trackless voyages, and 
the hills and forests, giving 
rein to the “ long, long thoughts 
It was a time of 
living 
had 
daily struggte 
but little 
luxurtes 
Fortunate In 
Longfellow was 


about quays and 
scoured 
neighboring 
" of youth 
plain 
wealth 
when the 
nature left 
life's 


primitive time, a 
high thinking.” 


enervated 


and before 
even 
with 


for 


the few, 
intractable 
time the winning of 
his birth, 
in the sur- 
and conditions into which he 
bern Both his father mother 
deacended from the sturdy yeomanry 
that had certainly lost noth- 
homely virtue through trans- 
to the New World, and by the 
practice of the law the elder Longfellow 
wus enabled to maintain his family in the 
fortunate condition that is as far removed 
from wealth as from poverty. Of him, his 
college a Channing, “ He 
scomed to breathe an atmosphere of purity 
natural element."' From his mother, 
direct descendant of John 
A n and Priscilla Muilens, the poet in- 
herited the endowment of cheerful- 
ness and fancy, claimed also by Goethe as 
his maternal inheritance, * Henry,” 
informed her husband at an 
of the lad's 


arm 


the 


also 


period of 
fortunate 
roundings 
yus and 
were 
of Yorkshire, 
ing of its 
plantation 


oclate, said: 
as his 
who was a 


happy 


she 
early period 
an in 


Sat- 


existence 
to dancing 
but excused 


apropos of 
school 
himself from 
Such indulgence, how- 
church at- 
and other religious exercises being 
even in the liberal 
household in Congress Street 
sable to the 
than that of the 
tional books was 
but for 
rest of 
tion of 
smith, 
Nights 


jurea went 
urday 
meeting on Sunday.” 


have 


afternoon, 


ever, must been seldom 
tendance 
regarded Unitarian 
as indispen- 
welfare. Other reading 
Bible and strictly devo- 
forbidden on the Sabbath, 
made during the 
the delighted absorp- 
Milton, Dryden, Gold 
Lives “The Arabian 
Gibbon’'s Roman Empire 

reserved, however, for an American 
first to stir 
its depth 

irving 
The Sketch 
said of 
he 


which 


soul's 


this amends 


by 


were 
the week 
Shakespeare, 
‘ Plotarch’s 
and 
It was 
writer Lougtellow's imagina- 
This writer was \ 

and the magic volume wa 
Book.’ Mz years later 
this book that whenever 
also opened the 


back into the 


tion to 
ington 
any 
poet 
opened it 


mysterious 


door eads haunted 
youth 
of 


superficially 


chambers of 

The 
were 
portance 


“events 


and 


Longfellow’ s 
of 
chool at 


early life 
slight im- 
Commencing the tender 
the co-educational institu- 
*Ma’‘am Fellows, whose 
that smiles wer 
hour study, he pro- 
transfers to 
“academy,” which 
until his fifteenth 
nature, he 
f his 


ports of 
hours prefer- 


few 


age of three in 
tion of a certain 
maxim 
in 


chiet was 
the 


gressed by a 


no 
of 
rapid 


to 


be seen 
series of! 
the local 
to attend 


studious 


the halls of 
he continued 
year 

hrank 
punions 


Of a 


mentle 


from the ruder com 


passing his leisure 


the 


to 


ably in rambles through surrounding 


the 
the 


country, in 
phrase of 
For 


who 


reading, or, 
that 
like 


have 


employ 
day, in “ cultivating 
poets, as 
thems 


early 


Muse most also 
many 
favorit Euterpe, Longfellow 
gan to give literary form to his dreams. 
At the age of thirteen he first ventured 
into print, an event described by his broth- 
er biographer in unlik 
Charles Dickens's account of his formal en- 
try into the field of literature 
ing before the 
after learning of 


only imagined slves 


s of 


and manner not 
“ The even- 
we are told, 
and misgiv- 


publication, 


the trembling 


*PAPER XI. in THe New York 
SATURDAY Review de 
Beginnings of Great Authors. L, Thackeray, 
Oct. 14, 1898; I! Poe, Nov. 11, 18%; IIL, 
Baizac, Feb. 24, 1000; IV., Dickens, July 14, 
1900; V., Hawthorne, Oct. 6, 1900; VI., Hugo, 
Feb. 9, 1901; VIL, Scott, June 15, 1901; VIIL, 
George Eliot, July 6, 1901; IX., Byron, Aug 
Ww, 1901 x Washington Irving, Aug. 31, 
1901 
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ing with which the youthful poet surrepti- 
tously dropped his manuscript into the 
letter box of The Portland Gazette, “he 
went again, and stood shivering in the No- 
vember air, casting many a giance at the 
windows, as they trembled with the jar 
of the ink balls and press—afraid to ven- 
ture in.’ This youthful indiscretion was a 
poem entitled “The Battle of Lovell's 
Pond,” the neighboring scene of a san- 
suinary struggle with the Indians, and it 
certainly bears comparison with the early 
verse of other poets. On the road toward 
Lovell’s Pond and about three miles from 
Portiand was the farmhouse of Longfe!- 
low's grandfather, where the lad was ac- 
customed to spend his short holidays at the 
end of each school “ quarter,” and where 
he learned at least some of the secrets of 
the husbandman from personal observa- 
tion, Across the road from the house stood 
the forge of the village blacksmith, later 
celebrated by hit in song. 


In the vear 1821 Lonegfellow’s schoo days 
came to an end, and with his elder brother 
Stephen he was entered at the newly es- 
tablished college of Bowdoin, although the 
boys did not take up their residence in 
Brunswick until a year later. This was a 
change of vital importance for the young 
author, as it brought him for the first time 
‘nto contact with the culture of the outside 
world and opened to him a career to which 
for many years the best. powers his 
mind were devoted. For, primarily, at least 
during the portion of his manhood, 
Leong tellow professor, secondarily a 
poet, would be more accurate 
to ®9y having once embraced the 
his severely 
to permit 
fleids 


of 


eur y 
was a 
Perhaps it 
that 

of 
onscience 


pro- 
te ton teaching. 
refused 

tempting 


duties 


excursions 


nto more at the 


leglect of 


cost 


The offer of the Professorship of Modern 
Languages, not made until 
after the completion of his college course, 
In 1825, when, somewhat to his sur- 
erise, he found himself fourth in a class 
that included Hawthorne, Ciley, Little 
heever, and others who later achieved re- 
jown. “I read ldtle, but I 
tinually writing.’ informed 
just before graduation. “ { am tired 
of writing, though I sometimes am of read- 
" Without rendering himself a 
however, he had 
during the four 
at Bowdoin 
gance of his ‘translation of one 
odes is said to have led to the presentation 


however, was 


own 


very am con- 
his 


never 


slave 
studies, 
record 
attendance 


made an 
yeara ot 
his the 


and ele- 


of his name for tne proposed professorship 
The offer of the position came at a 
welcome moment in his career, as it not 
only opened to him a congenial field of la- 
bor, but also removed the necessity 
distasteful apprenticeship to the law, which 
circumstances and parental wishes threat- 
ened to impose upon him. “Of divinity 
medicine, and law,’ he wrote at this time 
to his father, who was absent in Washing- 
ton on co 
the last,” but “the fact he 
added in a letter of the same period, “I 
most eagerly aspire after future eminence 
in literature; my whole soul burns most 
ardently for it, and every earthly thought 
centres in it.” 


most 


ofa 


Congressional duties, should 


choose is,”’ 


To 
never 
busy 


attain this eminence 


ceased 


Longfellow had 
to even during the 
years at Bowdoin, continuing while 
a freshman to contribute verse to The 
Portland Gazette, and later sending prose 
articles to The American Monthly Maga 
zine of Philadelphia. In 1824, upon the 
establishment the United States Lit- 
erary Gazette, he became one of its regular 
contributors publishing in its 
within a seventeen poems, 
later saw fit five 
livion. “I can only say that almost all 
the poetry we print is sent us gratis, 
wrote the editor of the new periodical, in 
inswer to a question of his correspondent, 
“but the beauty of your poetry 
wish obtain your regular 
you be ‘kind enough to let me know what 
mode of compensation desire? Your 
little piece In four-line stanzas (‘ Autumnal 
Nightfall’) was thought Bryant's.” 


strive 


of 


columns 
of whieh 
from ob- 


year 


he to rescue 


makes me 
aid. Would 


to 


you 


But despite the 
the editor of The 


implied willingness of 
Gazette to remunerate 
the new writer, and despite his successor's 
exhortation to the young that, with 
Bryant and Percival, he form a triumvirate 
of American poetry, Longfellow was by 
no means so foolish as to Imagine him- 
elf in a position to live by the productions 
of his pen the offer from the college 
.uthorities admit him into their 
archy was immediately accepted 
avidity Fortunately his father’s 

enabled him fulfill the condition 

dent of Buropean travel and 

ter waiting, therefore, for the 
Spring, the candidate for 
set forth upon his 
riving In France early in 


man 


and 
to hier- 
with 
means 
prece- 
study. A 
coming 
academic 
arduous 


to 


of 
honors 
voyage, 
1826, and 
with characteristic 

of French. The 
soon discovered was 
at 


ar- 
June, 
immediately entering 


irdor upon the study 


language, however, he 
to be cost of 
bitter toil, despite previous theoretic prep- 
irations. ‘“‘I will that I had no 
idea of the difficulties attending my situa- 
tion,” he wrote home four months later, 
idea that it was indeed so difficult 
learn a language. If I had known be- 
leaving home how hard a task I was 
undertaking I should have shrunk.” 


not acquired save the 


confess 


"no 
to 
fore 


Longfellow, however, was not the man to 
shrink from any task when once under- 
taken, and when, in February of the next 
year, he out by easy stages for the 
Spanish peninsula, it was with the sense 
of difficulties overcome, secure in the pos- 

jon of a remarkably thorough knowl- 
edge of the ianguage and literature of 
France. After an almost equally long and 
equally fruitful sojourn in the country 
south of the Pyrenees, leading to personal 
acquaintance with his boyhood's hero, 


set 





exacting | 


of | 


father | 





of Horace'’s 
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Washington Irving, he proceeded to Italy 
in the laudable endeavor to extend as wide- 
ly his familiarity with Eu- 
ropé< an languages. A scant three months. 
however, was allotted to the land of Dante 
and Petrarch, the end of the year 1827 find- 
ing him en route for Germany, 

erious illness in Rome was 
rendered fatal by the predilection of a local 
ph clan for bleeding. At the end of six 
months, when fairly settled in Gottingen 
in the unequal struggle with the intricacies 
of German grammar, the young philogian 
was unexpectedly summoned home by his 
father, who considered that he had 
absent sufficiently long. Longfellow's sister 
ill, and 
Londonward news 


as possible 


that nearly 


been 


reaching 
of her death 


was, moreover, on 
on his way 


met him. 


1828, 


on August 11, 

three 
his travels, 
duties of 


arrived In New York 
after an of 
ripened and broadened by 

prepared to undertake the 
professorship But regardiess of past 
pledges, the directors of the college now 
demanded that he content himself with the 
title and emoluments of “ tutor,”’ an imper 
tinence and vigorously resented 
the traveler. In view of his 
firmness, and doubtless also owing to the 
lack of available the authori- 
ties finally voted their 
contract, 


absence years, 
and 


the 


promptly 
by returned 
candidates, 
to abide by 
the position of professor of 
modern languages was formally offered him 
at a yearly salary of $800, together with 
the appointment as librarian, with an ad- 
ditional $100 per annum Accordingly, in 
the Autumn of 1820, Longfellow entered 
upon the duties of his new office, which he 
continued to hold until his appointment to 
the Smith professorship of modern |! 
guages in Harvard College, five 
later 


tacit 


and 


Ane 


years 


Thi 
most 


period, however, was that of his 
vital development, and witnessed not 
only his marriage to his townswoman, 
Mary Storer Potter, in 1831, but the 
publication of his first original work. This 
was a series of sketches of travel under the 
title ‘‘ Outre-Mer,"’ the greater number of 
which had previously appeared in the newly 
established New England Magazine; they 
were issued in separate volumes in 1833 and 
183. The collections were published anony- 
mously, but the secret of their authorship 
was but loosely guarded, and the name of 
Longfellow began to be spoken in wider 
circles than those of the little collegiate 
town. Moreover, after an almost complete 
poetic silence of eight years, which had 


also 


after a| 


Paris | 


| and it 


a Uke 





fo 


and 


been devoted travel and the preparing 
translating of grammars, 
awoke to a realization 


began tentatively 


of lectures 


the 
his 


singer of 


powers 


again 


and to test 


' his strength for more ambitious flights than 


essayed in beyhood 


to the 


those 


Previous 
Mer he 
taining a repri 


publication of 
had issued a small volume 
ited magazine article 

Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain,” 
gether with se 
poetry, and at 
had delivered 
ch ter of 


“ Outre 
con- 
The 
to- 
veral translations of Spanish 
the of 1832 
the Bowdoin 
Society 


commencement 
the 

Kappa 
of his later poet- 


poem before 
Phi Beta 
The deeper note, however 
ry was absent from the 

may be 


the 


verse of this pe- 
riod, as, i 


leed, it said 
blow suffered by 
wife abroad, whith- 


had gone early in 18355 further to pre- 


to have been 


the direct the 


him in the death of his 
er he 
pare himself for the duties of his new posi- 
tion at Harvard When in the Autumn of 
ikt6 he returned to America, after visiting 
the 
Cambridge, it 


Germany 
settled at 
upon a 


and Scandinavian countries, 
was enter 
poetic productivity 


unbroken death, 


and to 


long period of 


that continued until his 


forty-six years later 


His first poem 


moval t 


written after his 
House 
Washington, 

of 

t immediately became 

one of the most popular poems in the | 

i language At the siege 


is heard ri 


early re- 
head- 


were 


Craigie 


the 
quarters f yen 
. 


Fiowers ind ee 


ter of which 


the 
atm the 


almos 


of Sebastopol a 
the fa- 
Sumner reported 


d from sulcide 


) peating 
milk 
the 

its su 


Charles 
student save by 
power 
well on th to f 


Longfellow was now 
ime, and when toward 
year 1839 he published 

> romance “ Hyperion 
original verse, ‘* V 


once 


suc- 
and his 
fir 
the Night," he 
most rank of 


t collection of oices of 


at Sprang into the fore- 


American writers, ‘I read 
your poems over and over, and over again, 
wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne, with 


and they continue to 


excus- 


able overenthusiasm, “ 


grow upon me at every 


to some 


reperusal. Nothing 
was ever written in 
world—this World, I 
ild not hurt my conscience 
ther hemisphere Fired by 
enthusiasm, Charles Sumner wrote 
from Europe that he had bought up all the 
obtainable copies of ‘* Voices of the Night 
to give to his nds It may be doubted, 
however, whether he found one not already 
in possession of the book. 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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them 
Western mean; 
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MAILBAG HINTS. 


A Champion from New Haven. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It appears to me that you have gone to 
some trouble to insult Prof. Triggs in your 
recent editorial on his idea of poetry You 
speak of his letter as being courteous, and 
yet you return insult for courtesy and turn 
what is evidently tntended as a 
into a mase of ridicule 
of his character, but you impeach his mo- 
tives by saying that he has 
solidified himself with the august 
of the Chicago University.” 

His letter is plain enough, so that “ he 
who runs may read" and may understand, 
You have studiously avoided his meaning, 
but have deliberately set up a straw man 
to knock down with ridicule and insult. If 
you had not published the letter, people un- 
acquainted with the matter would have con- 
cluded that Prof. Triggs was a monstrosity 
As it is, you have shown yourself to be un- 
fair and dishonest. When reason fails to 
convinee, ridicule may be an effective 
weapon, but it is always an exhibition of 
weakness 


Newspa 


founder 


per writers of every description 
a way of assuming omnisctence that is 
really astounding Every one who 
agrees with them must be, in their opinion, 
a fool or an imbecile. The writer of the 
criticism of Prof 
example 

If editors could so control themselves as 
to make it appear that they thought there 
were other people as honest as themselves, 
1 large number of people would fee! grate 
ful At least they should not write edito- 
rials while suffering from gout or indiges- 
tlor 8. P. BEEBE 

New Haven, Sept. 2, 1901 


have 


Conn., 


America 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In last week's issue I read your reply to 
“Student relative to the name America. 
In The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XXXV., 1875, 
Page 291, is an article by Jules Marcon en- 
titled “ Origin of the Name America,’’ in 
which he very ingeniously states his opin- 
jon that instead of Vespuctus, the title may 
have had a more appropriate and natural 
source He says the word “ Americ,” 
* Amerique,” or “‘ Amerrique” is the one 
used by the Carcas Indians of 


NEW YORK, 


| preparation of 


ja hastily 
criticism | 
You know nothing | 


“ doubtless | 


| hungry West, 


friction is just as efficacious in removing 
rust as the sandblast. Quiet gentlemen 
have often achieved greatness, vide 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 





j —_—— ee 


John | | 


Milton as a poet, Benjamin Franklin as a | 


philosopher, uladstoné as @ statesman. The 
course of Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
“The Crisis" is a grand 
example of the reposeful method in book 
production Unspolled by the unstinted 
praise bestowed on “ Richard Carvel,” he 
did not immediately rush at the publie with 
prepared volume to trade on his 
readers’ credulity, but honorably kept faith 
Wits them, and in a quiet two years’ re 
tirement carefully produced and put forth 
a masterpiece, 
Taking a tangent 
bubble-bursted boom towns of the 
with a thought for all th 
unspeakable misery involved in their down 


and looking over the 


! falls, one cannot but conclude that the cry- 


| ing need of the West at present is to 


| we do hers 


| east 
| peopled and panoplied, ready 
and fuller than | 
dis- } 


Triges’s letter is a good | 


| countable jealousy 


mak 
haste slowly.” 

Returning to our s and leaving out 
the South, which ir literature 
with unbounded enthusiasm, let 
us ask what makes the “‘ West When the 

yaters receded after the flood, did they 
leave, high and dry, a space of land bound 
ed by New York and Pennsylvania on the 
and the Pacific ! 


bject 
pt r 


for an exist 
ence larger, wider, broader 
the rest of unfavored creation? As a f 

mer resident of various piaces in the de 
scribed section, 1 can answer emphatically 
No. They translated Easterners, 
their children and grandchildren large 
with our aims, small with our pettinesses 
burning with our and 
bitions, absolutely one With oursetves, save 
for a most un-understandable and 
of their kin of the Ri 


are only 


ind desires im 


una 


j ing Sundom 


} and 


Central | 


America to denote the high land or mount- | 


ain 
“ great,’ 
alway 
sheds by 


* Ique oe =m 
“prominent,” and is 


ranges 
“ elevated,’ 
the natives of that mountainous 
region This name has been 
without alteration since the discovery of 
the New World by the complete tsolation of 
the. Indians living ir that part of the conti- 
nent, who call their mountains by the same 
name to-day as at the time of Columbus's 
visit 

It was on his 
when Columbus 


fourth 1502-1508, 
dropped and 
mained some days with these natives while 
he repaired his vessels. The main object of 
these early adventurers was always gold 
Placer gold is found in abundance in this 
range, and Wells, in his work on Honduras, 
states that but for the indolence and apathy 


voyage 


anchor re- 


means | 
applied to the higher dividing water- | 


perpetuated | 


| leave him to enjoy it 


of the natives there would be a large pro- | 


duction there. Columbus 0 rved many of 
the Indians wearing gold Ornaments. and 
no doubt in reply to the inquiries made by 
himself and his men frequently heard the 
word * Americ" as the place where it was 
obtained 

How the name got to St. Die and to the 
knowledge of Waldseemuller is, of course, 
unknown, but sailors were always a wan- 
dering race, ready to relate their advent- 
ures, and not likely to omit so interesting a 
part as this visit to a strange new land 
abounding in gold, but would boast of it and 
say it was In Americ. 


| preservation throughout the work of what | 


| “ Dream-Life.”’ 
strong enough to hold the beautiful things | 


As to Vespucius, his name was Albericus, | 


not Americus, and ts so given in the pub- 
lished account of his voyages in 1565 in 
Latin, and in 1506 in German: it was only 
spelled Amerigo in Spanish documents that 
remained unpublished until many years 
after the death of Waldseemulier. 

The first names of ordinary men are never 
used to designate an important place or 
country; for example, we have Hudson Bay, 
Bering Strait, Vancouver Island, Van Die- 
man’s Land: it is only the first names of 


| which the brown thrasher, 


sovereigns, Kings, Queens, or Princes that | 
are thus used. and it would be unheard of | 


to apply the Christian name of a somewhat 
discredited voyager to a whole continent, 
but it will be beautifully appropriate, if it 
can be established, for Americans to know 


| sedate housekeeper, 


that the native Indian name of a range ex- | 
tending through and dominating the conti- | 


nent is the origin of the title. 
It would be Interesting to hear from some 


one who has aecess to authorities whether | 
| sons, active and passive. 


Marcon's elaim can be sustained. 
c. 8. GREEN. 
Roaring Branch, Penn., Sept. 2, 1901. 


a 
Is Chicago “ The West” 7? 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Enter Prof. Triggs on hobby-horse, with 
popgun, shield of bombast, and war-rattie 
of specious sounding words, to run a 
against long-aceepted literary verdicts. 
Come, let us reason together, and analyze 
this counterblast In the Field of the Cloth- 
of-Gold trodden by rhyming feet. One can 
hardly take his speaking seriousiy, and it 
is imporsible to think of him except as very 
young, and talking from the head instead 
of heart, with that twang that riper years 
and softening experiences will tone into 
harmony. 

What is an opinion? It is the unuttered 
or expressed idea of an individual, and as a 
monkey is entitled to its tail, or a tiger to 
ite teeth, so is man to his opinions. What 
is fame? It is the united opinion of many 
individuals foeused upon the attainments of 
one. Longfellow has, and will have, as 
long as literature endures, deserved fame 
for vigorous, animating, heart-stirring, and 
wholly uplifting poetry. Both as a trans- 
lator and original versifier does he espe- 
cially shine, and thirty or forty years ago, 
when booke from all over creation were 
not eo cheaply at hand as now, the awak- 
ening minds of the American poets of the 
present day undoubtedly grew largely un- 
der his formative influence. Of course 
Longfellow never was a picturesque cow- 
puncher, never stormed San Juan Hill, 
never held down a chair in the University 
of Chicage, but he was a man of action, 
nevertheless, and a man of genius likewise. 

When and where this. and vio- 
tent need for so much action 


When did Chicago become 
New York is west of M 
Constantinople, and San Francis« 
of Chicago Are the ideals of 
west more inspiring than those of New 
York's or Boston's west? No, we answer 
or the latter two cities would not be the art 

literary centres of the land But let 
the timpulsive Mr. Triggs take heart Sec- 
ond or even third fiddies make 
their places. He can never, by 
ing, make of Longfellow's pure 
some rhymes pricks to kick 


‘the Weat 
Madrid 
oOo is west 


sdrid 


music in 
any 
and whole 


against 


his sacred charge more honorably if h: 
pointed out to his pupils what is best in the 
good, than by confusing them with a vain 
attempt to blow all literature save of one 
class down the wind with his own breath 
There is nothing especially noble in the as- 
piration to be the Ingersoll of the realm of 
literary infidelity. 

As Prof. Triggs’s opinion of Mr. Rocke- 
feller's greatness as balanced with Shake- 
speare’s is his bread and butter, we will 
alone, realizing that 
only basest ingratitude would quarre| with 
that. M. H. B 

New York, Sept. 4, 1901. 


“A Summer Hymnal.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

The faults of a first “ live book are 
like the blunders of a bright child Both 
are easily forgiven by the generous critic 
and the fair judge of human nature. He 
who expects a well-sustained plot, 
classic in finish, yet forcible, and the 
Dickens's dilettante critic insisted upen as 
the “unities of the drama” 


parrot. 

Mr. John Trotwood Moore's “ Summer 
Hymnal" has the blemishes and shortcom- 
ings of a first book—a book born, not 
made. It is no more a “ romance” 
are the “ Reveries of a Bachelor” and 
The thread of story is just 
with an abandon and in- 


strung upon it 


difference to general effect that suggests ; 


the consciousness of treasures in reserve 
Admitting all this, the pleasing fact re- 
mains that in this dainty litte volume we 


have one of the most charming American | 
pastorats that has yet seen the light. It | 


is a veritable prose idyl, full of quaint 
humor, whimsical conceits, and tender 
pathos. The singer has much to 
birds and of the locust trees, “ through the 
branches and emefaid-sheen leaves” 


thrush—goes “slipping up from limb to 
limb like a brown song shaft from a locust 
bow.” 
woman, he confides to Miss Cynthia, his 
who thinks her own 
prosaic thoughts, while he muses aloud: 


God knows I love her-—in the abstract, | 
| concrete, possessive case, ablative absolute | 
| —red-headed, 


even—and in any of her 


voices, moods, 


“I love to talk to the cows-—and to Miss | 


| Cynthia ” is the preamble to a reverie upon 


bm what he is—a fresh-hearted boy, 


“ Art in Nature.” 


eause they never ask any questions.” 


He puts many questions to his subjective . 


self, working out the answers in conclu- 
sions that are sometimes sad, often shrewd, 
occasionally preposterous, but always de- 
lightful. We accept “ Ned Baliington™ for 
rich in 
imagination, with a soul so full of genuine 
poetry that 
nature or a breath of sympathy; a dreamer 
who lives, not near to nature's heart, but 
in that heart, and is more fortunate than 


most of us in that he has the right words | 


in which to tell us what he has learned 
from her and of the love he bears our 
Mighty Mother. 


It is a book to be read aloud on Summer | 


afternoons, or about the crackling fire 


kindled on the cottage hearth te dispel the | 


chill of earty Autumn evenings—and al- 
ways with pencil in hand. 
MARION HARLAND. 
Sunnybreok, Pompton, N. J., Aug. 20, 
1901. 
Ge ___ 


*.* The De La Mere Press of London 


have just completed arrangements whereby © 
their publications will be supplied to book- | 
lovers in this country through M. F. Mane- | 
field & Co. of this city, who will have , 


ready immediately two volumes of consid- 
erable interest to Ex Libris collectors. 
“Fifty Book Plates Engraved on Copper » 


and “ One Hundred Book Plates Engraved , 
en Wood,” by Thomas Moring. each in a ° 
Mmited edition of 100 copies for America. , 


The prospectus will be sent upon applica- 
tion. 


action- | 


Ocean on the west, all } 


Chicago's | 


twist- | 


and | 
he would be keeping faith with the spirit of | 


style | 


would stiffen | 
the vivacious five-year-old Into a priggish | 


than | 


say of | 


of, 
cousin to the | 
mocking bird, and also akin to the wood , 


His love of horses is a passion; of | 


tenses, numbers, and per- 


“ But I believe I'd rather | 
talk to the cows than to Miss Cynthia, be- | 


it overflows at a touch of | 


14, 


, 


1901. 


CAPTAIN 


RAVENSHAW 


By Robzrt Neilson Step ens 


Author of 


‘* Philip Winwood,” ‘‘An Enemy to the King,” 


etc., etc, 


Beautiful’y Iilastrated by HOWARD PYLE 


AND 


Cloth fore, 


Miss Marshall Saunders 


strong story, with a lively vein of 


impresses me 


mie 


most about ‘Captain 


impressese most about 


Mr 
is mightily 
with Weyman's 
pair.” 


well done. 


* Gil de Berault.’ 


Mr 


Charles G. D 


of the Realists to the matter 


SUMMER 


200 


OTHER 


auther of 
humor running through it.” 


Captainshaw ’ is in a 


Clinton Scollard, author of “ A Man at 
and has taken his 
They 


Roberts. author 
“ Mr. Stephens has succeeded in the difficult 
of the 


of “A 


ARTISTS 


Pages 


* Beautiful Joe.” save—“ It is a very 


nshaw ’ is in a word its reality.” 


word its reality.” 


Arms 
place in iv af 


are a very notable 


‘The Captain’ 
ctions side by side 


and likeabie 


Sister to Evangeline 
task of wedding the 


save 


methods 


Romanticists.” 


& COMPANY 
STREET, 


BOSTON 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “Eben Holden” 


With Eight Draw ngs by F. C. YON. 


Literary World, Boston— 


“D'ri is a character; picturesque 
to the eye, quaint to the ear. com- 
fortinge to the heart. a safexuard 
in peril, a solace in adversity. a 
here in an emergency, and always 
welcome.” 


Denver Republican— 


“There are few love-stories in 
American literature so finely 
drawn as that in ‘D'’ri and I.’ 
which «rows in delicacy and 
subtlety of treatment as the tale 
progresses. It is long since the 
finer sentiments have been so 
played upon in fiction.” 


San Francisco News Letter— 


“Nothing could be more inspir- 
ing. Indeed the book is one that 
should be and will be widely read. 
for it touches the hich- water mark 
of fictional excellence.” 


Price $1.50 


San Francisco Chronicle— 


“Of courage that can never be 
shaken. of loyaity that stands firm 
in the face of death. of endurance 
that is proof against savage hard- 
ships, and of homely wisdom tb 
always has a proverb to fit the 
case in hand. D’ri is a character 
whom it is good to know. His 
many shrewd sayings would fill 
out a book of homespun proverbs. 
and they go far to give the touch 
of everyday truth that anchors 
this book firmly to the realities.” 


Boston Journal~ 


“A new revelation of the power 
of Mr. Bacheller as a novelist.” 


New York Journal— 


“*D’ri and I" is strong in plot. 
hich in aim. exquisite in senti- 
ment and never wearisome.” 


LE 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 





Who was the woman? 


“She inspired 


A DRONE @ 
A DREAMER .-:. 


aad the winning of herself.”— New York Buening Post. 
“ An Idyliic Love Story, told with spiritand « flew of humor that carries the 


reader along irresistibly.” 


“” Mest ingenious and ls.ughter provoking. Capitalty told. The whole stery 
is rleh in hamor aad shrewd touches ef human nature. —The Outlook. 


By NELSON LLOYD, Author of “THE CHRONIC LOAFER...” 
Iilustrated. Cloth, 9.0. For Side Everywhere. 


J. F. Taylor & Cu., NEW YORK. 
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A HUGO MUSEUM. 
How Paris Will Celebrate the One 


Hundredth Anniversary of 


the Poet's Birth. 


ARIS, Aug. 31.—And stil 
the museums come ma 
Paris. Now that the great 
cosmopolitan city has, in ad- 
dition to its Louvre and Lux- 
embourg, its City Museum, 
the Carnavalet; the Military 
Invalides: its museum of 
religions and archaeology, 

the Museum of Casts, 
the Trocadero; its museum of indus- 
trial arts, at the Galcira; its museum of 
tapestries, at the Gobelin, not to mention 
its archives and the various treasures at- 
tached to the National Library, it has 
entered on a career of special museums (to 
begin with that to be devoted to the art 
and furniture of Louis XIV., for which the 
City of Paris has recently purchased the 
Hotcl Lauzun on the Ile de St. Louis -a 
house which well represents the period it is 
to celebrate, and contains admirable fres- 
coes by Lebrun and Mignard 

Naturally, a musée Louis Quatorze will 
eventually mean a series of similar musé¢es 
all over France. One of the first to be 
ready will be the Napoleonic Museum sat 
Malmaison, where Napoleon lived as First 
Consul, and to which Josephine retired 
after her divorce, and from which Napo- 
leon went to St. Helena. M. Osiris, the 
rich Bordeaux gentleman, who bought this 
pretty cbhAteau just out of Paris the 
road to St. Germain for the purpose cf 
there another historic monument, 
had great difficulty in inducing the Beaux 
Arts de Paris to accept it It took 
two years to induce to 
this pretty to this even 
he had care great 
pense restored it the state in which 
Josephine left it A great part of the park 
has been cut up Into building lots, but one 
can still identify the where the 
sul and @ts creole wife were romping when 
Talleyrand came offer him the crown, 
a moment which lives in a famous picture, 
and which the 
when Julia Arthur played “ More Than 
Queen " can still tread the narrow 
path by which Napoleon left the park to go 


Museum, the 
comparative 
the Guimet; 


on 
creating 


him 
add 
ifter 
ex- 


nearly them 
list 


at 


chateau 
with great and 


to 


apot Con- 


to 


was reconstructed on stage 


one 


to St. Helena; one can even sit in Joseph- 
ine's bedroom to which Napoleon retired to 
weep after Waterloo. The latter is a beau- 
tiful oval room, hung in red, the panels of 
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Place Royal, and still bore that name when 
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XIII. were fought, court beauties looking 
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Corneille placed the 
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across the square. That was while the Pal- 
ais Cardinale, now the Palais Royale, was 
bullding. In his great historical novel, 

“Cinq Mars,” Alfred de Vigny brings to- 
gether a brilliant company in this very 
house. There Dumas, pére, places 
residence of Lady de Winter at the time 
she gives her rendezvous to D’Artagnan 
The same back staircase used by the con- 
spirators in “Cinq Mars," and stolen 
thence by Bulwer Lytton in “Bichelieu,” 
was used by D’Artagnan when visiting 
Lady de Winter to reach the room of her 
pretty maid Kitty. Both De Vigny and 
Dumas were frequent visitors to the house 
during Hugo's residence there, and thus 
showed their intimacy with its geography. 

To-day the house is occupied as’ a public 
school, and on its face a marble tabiet 
records that Victor Hugo once lived there. 
The idea of the museum had for some 
time been cherished by Victor Hugo's 
disciple, friend, admirer, and literary 
ecutor, Paul Meurice, and that he chose 
his time well was proved by the fact that 
when, two months ago, he appeared, by no 
means empty-handed, before the Govern- 
ment with his proposition he was met half 
way, and that with enthusiasm. 
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see a sight fully as inspiring in its way as 
was that on the day when the dead poet 
was laid to rest in the Panthéon like a 
great pagan mourned by a city which is 
nothing if not theatrical Paris has had 
the Republic few great menso she 
will welcome the chance to spend her hero- 
worshiping spirit on a great dead French- 
man, The enthusiasm will not be without 
its opposition, but that will but fan the 
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Emma Calvé ordered for her tomb. He 
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| Me. MAURICE HEWLETT'S Novel 


© The Forest Lovers -@ 


now being staged, can be had in the new uniform 
edition of this author’s works published by The 
Macmillan Company. 

The New York Tribune says: 


‘““*The Forest Lovers’ is a piece of ancient arras, a thing 
mysteriously beautiful, a book that is real and at the same time 
radiant with poetry and art.”’ 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s writings are 
The Forest Lovers, - - I2mo, $1.50 
Richard Yea and Nay, - I2mo, $1.50 
Little Novels of Italy,- - [2mo, $1.50 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany, !2mo, $1.50 
Songs 4nd Meditatiens,- - I2mo, $1.25 
Pan and The Young Shepherd, I2mo, $1.25 


M.. Maurice Hewlett’s New Work, 


© The New Canterbury Tales -@ 
will be published in October. 


His many admirers, especially those who know ‘Richard Yea 
and Nay,’’ will hail this announcement with delight 
Writing of this book shortly after it appeared, 


The New York Herald said: 


‘‘The banner novel among those actually published is 
‘Richard Yea and Nay’ by Maurice Hewlett, which is the most 
important of all historical novels of the last decade.” 
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. 
One result of the French Associations 
act, now causing a turmoil in the relig- 
ious world, is the driving of Joris Karl 
Huysmans from his retreat. He has not 
yet taken the final Benedictine vows, and 
will not leave France, but makes his 
home in the Latin Quarter of Paris, and 
is at present at work on a study of Bene- 
dictine life, called “ Loblat, and the Life 
of the Dutch Saint Lidwine.” E. A. D. 
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MR. KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 

to be published October Ist. 

There are some interesting things 
about KIM— better known as “ Little 
Friend of all the World,” which the 
friends of the author may not 
know. 

This book was begun by Mr. 
Kipling more than eight years ago. 
The scene is! id in India, and many 
readers of ‘Plain Tales from the 
Hills” will recognize characters and 
places already familiar to them. 


| Che story was written with a pains- 


taking care which most writers 
would regard as a cruel waste of 
effort and time. Some of the sec- 
tions were rewritten a dozen times, 
and then changed or perhaps cut 
out. The title was criginally 
“Kim of the Rishti,” referring to 
the native quarter, the home of the 
hero, who is half English and half 
East Indian. 

The character of the Lama priest 
and the journeys of Kim and his 
Lama reproduce many of the same 
journeys of the author, even to the 
travelling towards the land of Tibet 
near the end of the tale. 

So great a piece of work, wonder- 
ful in its real glow of color and filled 
with the r:al feeling of India, 
which no author but Kipling has 
ever portrayed, cannot but be wel- 
come by all who care for good litera- 
ture. 

Sidney Colvin says: “If Kip'ing 
should die now his future fame 
would rest upon the authorship of 
Kim.” 


A seco d large edition has been put to 


| press three weeks before publication. 


you want an ear'y copy order it now. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York. 
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GEORGE ELIOT. | 


Frederic Acs A Feminis- | NINE EDITIONS IN FOUR MONTHS 


= “Tarry Thou Till I Come” 


THE GREATEST OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


trissub ime: it occupies a unique “One of the noblest romances | have 


place; there is no hing else like it in ever read. Must stand with the best 
literature.’ literature ever given to the world.” 


Hub rt H Ban-ro Carroil D. Wrizh', U. S. Labor Com. 
Eiri ereaariee 


‘* The intensity and majesty of this book are almost indescribable.” 
—Booklovers’ Library Pu let:n. 


Miny critics agree with Gen. Lew Wallace that it ts 
‘‘One of the six greatest English novels ever written.”’ 


20 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. de THULSTRUP 


i2mo, Cloth, 672 Pages. Price, $1.40, met. All Bookstores. Postage, 19 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YVORK 
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Items About New Publications for 
the Coming Season. 


probable that Boston will pro- 

duce many volumes of poetry 

this season, but Messrs. Small, 

Maynard & Co, announce four 

volumes. ‘‘ Destiny,’’ by Miss 

Florence Brooks; ‘“* The Feast 
of Thalarchus,”" by Mr. Condé Ben- 
olst Pallen: ‘‘A Gage of Youth,” by Mr. 
Gelett Burgess, and “ The Round Rabbit,” 
by Mrs. Agnes Lee, The first Is said to be 
somewhat startling, but the American read- 
er can endure very great amazement with 
much calmness; the second is a religious 
poem describing the conversion of Tha- 
larchus, a high-born Greek, by the example 
of St. Simeon Stylites; the third contains 
poetry and perversity in nearly equal parts, 
but the perversity is banished from the 
poetry, although the poetry is present in 
the perversity; the fourth Includes much 
new verse, in addition to the pretty volume 
originally published by Messrs. Copeland & 
Day, and has a new binding, uniting the 
pretty design of the old cover with more at- 
tractive cloth and shape 

°,° 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram's long-delayed 
“Church Building " is really to appear this 
Autumn, and with it four new Beacon Biog- 
raphies: ‘“‘ Edwin »ooth,” by Mr. Charles 
Townsend Copeland; “ Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” by Mr. James Schouler; ‘“ Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,” by Mr. George 
Rice Carpenter, and “ Samuel Finlay Breese 
Morse,"’ by Mr. John Trowbridge. The one 
Westminster Biography is ‘John Henry, 
Cardinal Newman,"’ by Messrs. A. R. Wal- 
ler and G. H, 8. Barrow. 

*,° 

“To Girls: a Budget of Letters,” by Miss 
Heloise Edwina Hersey, the lecturer and 
educator, ts founded on the author’s long 
years of experience in teaching girls gath- 
ered from all parts of the United States, 
cherishing many different ambitions, and 
very fairly representing that large class of 
Americans in which the daughters are re- 
leased from the close personal observation 
necessarily kept over their girls by mothers 
in humble circumstances, and not subjected 
to the hired guardianship surrounding the 
children of great wealth. These young 
women need and value advice, and have 
asked so much from their teacher that she 
feels that she knows their wants and has 
written in the same spirit and very nearly 
in the same manner that she has been ac- 
customed to talk 

°,° 

Two novels, ‘In the Shadow of the Black 
Pine,” by Miss W. G. Plympton, an early 
Colonial novel, and “ Aphrodite,"" by Mr. 
Franklin Kent Gifford, a story combining 
an artist's biography and many charming 
descriptions, are also included in the list, 
and also two books recommending them, 
selves not only to lovers of good fiction, 
but to the mercenary The first is “ Syl- 
via,”’ by Evalyn Emerson; its heroine ts an 
Italian Countess born in the United States 
and called the most beautiful woman in 
Europe. Twelve portraits by twelve artists 
illustrate the book, and the reader is in- 
vited to arrange their names in the order 
of comparative merit, with the promise of a 
prize of $500 to the competitor whose list 
comes nearest to representing the popular 
choice. The other book, ‘A House Party,” 
contains twelve stories, each written by one 
out of a given list of twenty-five authors, 
and a prize of $1,000 is offered for a coerect 
list of guesses as to the authorship of the 
stories. Did not the publishers plainly say 
that “twelve authors” wrote, one would 
guess that they were clever parodies. 

*-* 
. 

Messrs. Noyes, Platt & Co. are to publish 
*“* Mother Goose's Menagerie,’" by Miss Car- 
olyn Wells, with colored pictures by Mr. 
Peter Newell. Mies Wells, emulative of 
Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke's “ Girlhood of 
Shakespeare's Heroines," has imagined the 
history of Mother Goose's animals before 
they appear upon the scene, and after they 
depart thence, and very surprising their 
histories are. Mr, John Kendrick Bangs's 
“Mr. Munchausen” is also on thetr list, 
and as it republishes the sometime Baron's 
adventures from the columns of The Gehen- 
na Gazette, it may be taken for granted 
that they are true, for what greater punish- 
ment could be tnflicted upon the Baron 
than condemnation to speak and write the 
truth, and nothing but the truth? This 
book also is to have colored Ulustrations by 
Mr. Newell. “ American Mural Paintings,” 
by Miss Pauline King, necessarily covers 
but a brief period, as it is but thirty years 
since America had any mural decoration 
It has more than a hundred reproductions 
of the best work, and includes some exam- 
ples from private houses. 

* 

Miss Mildred Howells has made a “* Whist 
Calendar,"’ setting an ingeniously amusing 
picture upon each of the twelve cards 
printed in color and gold, and adding a quo- 
tation and a whist maxim. The success of 
the block Whist Calendar published some 
years ago by Mr. W. B. Clarke, and now 
out of print, is sufficient guarantee of the 
sale of the new one. 

. o,° 

The small girls who “read everything,” 
and, in order to perform the feat, hasten 
the burial of the hard-working public libra- 
rian, will have ten new books from Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. this Winter, and will 
soon be able to begin their task. Further, 
when they buy the books for Christmas 
gifts to other girls, they will be compelled 
to pay “net” prices, and cannot assert 
that “ Beardown & Smash charge 2 cents 
less,’ and that will be exceedingly whole- 
some for them and for the book trade. Most 
of the authors are tried friends, for the list 
includes “ High School Days in Harbor- 
town,” by Mrs. Wesselhoeft, a story of sea- 
side camping and a dog; ‘Teddy, Her 
Daughter,” by Miss Anna Chapin Ray, of 
which the scene ts a home by the sea; Mrs. 
M. P. W. Smith's “ Four on a Farm,” al- 
ready announced; “ As the Goose Flies,"" by 
Miss Katharine Pyle, which is named on 
Hibernian principles, because the heroine 
takes her views of the world from the 
back of Mother Goose’s gander; “ The 
Magic Key,” by Elizabeth 8. Tilley, telling 
of a boy whose work was done by fairies; 
“ The Captain of the School,” by Miss Edith 
Robinson, a tale of four orphaned and very 
independent sisters, and one boy with a 
really Rugbeian sense of his duty to the 
school which he attends, and “ Holly-Berry 
and Mistletoe,” by Miss Mary ¢ 


girls, continues it In “ Brenda's Summer at 
Rockley,"”’ which is mildly instructive, but 
chiefly entertaining, and Miss Sophie Cramp 


Taylor in “ The Story of a Little Poet,” in- | 


troduces three children, one of whom writes 
verse and is very good, the other two being 
prosaic and comfortably naughty. Lastly, 
Mr. John Preston True continues his ad- 
mirable “ Scouting for Washington" with 
‘‘Morgan's Men.” A new edition of the 
late Nora Perry’s ‘Another Flock of 
Girls,” and a dramatization of “ Little 
Women ™. and “ Little Men," by Elizabeth 
Porter Gould, are added to the new story 
books, and “ Little Men,"’ with fifteen beau- 
tiful illustrations by Mr. Reginald Birch, is 


among the gift books. 
** 
. 


The books for the elders are also to be | 


sold at net prices, the novels excepted, and 
with good reason, for your Boston novel 
reader is stingy, or economical, as she pre- 
fers to Say, and very slow to assimilate a 
new idea. There are but two new novels, 
‘Mistress Brent,'’ by Miss Lucy M. This- 
ton, the story of that Margaret Brent who 
is the most manly figure in the early pas- 
sages of the history of the Maryland col- 
ony, and “Up and Down the Sands of 
Gold," by Miss Mary Devereux, author of 
‘From Kingdom to Colony." “ Joy and 
Strength for the Pilgrim's Day,’ by Mrs. 
Mary W. Tileston, will be welcomed by 
those to whom years of use have made her 
“ Daily Strength for Daily Needs famil- 
iar, and as its buyers have numbered 200,- 
000, the new volume needs no introduction 
The same thing may be said fof Miss Lillan 
Whiting'’s “ The World Beautiful in Books, 


for its author has exactly gauged the popu- | 


lar mind and wants, and supplies them. Mr 
Lafcadio Hearn's *‘ A Japanese Miscellany 

has its waiting group of fastidious re 
and Capt. Mahan is the most widely read of 
all American officers. His subject this 
year is the lives of six British Admirals 
who won rank in the peerage by their pro- 
fessional work. The title of the volume is 
“Types of Naval Officers, with Some Re- 


marks on the Development of Naval War- | 


fare During the Eighteenth Century,” and 
it will be illustrated by six photogravure 
portraits. Miss Mary Sifton Pepper, the 
translator of ‘“‘ The Jesuit Relations,’ has 
turned her labors to good purpose in pro- 
ducing the volume, ** Maids and Matrons of 
New France," a book furnishing material 
for pleasant comparison with Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earie's Colonial gossip, and occupy- 
ing a middle ground between Parkman's 
history and the fiction of Mrs. Catherwood, 
Mr. Doyle, and Mr, Parker 
*,° 

Among the gift books, the two pretty vol- 
umes of Daudet’s short stories, ‘' Letters 
from My Mill” and ‘‘ Monday Tales,”’ are 
distinguished not only by their text, but by 
eight Goupil photogravures after pictures 
by M. Avril and M. Moreau, and “ White 
Aprons’ is to appear in the same pretty 
style as “ The Head of a Hundred Mr 
Farnham’s “Life of Francis Parkman‘ 
goes into two library editions, one match- 
ing the original Library Parkman, the other 
somewhat larger. Hamerton’s ‘“ Painting 
in France and “ Contemporary 
Painters,’ with thirty photogravure plates 
and new covers, make a new edition, and 
Mr. Hazlitt’s translation of * Cing-Mars " is 
to appear with pomp of photograyvure fron- 
tispiece and ornamental headings and tail 
pieces. Two serious volumes, * Deafness 
and Cheerfulness,” by the Rev. A. W 
Jackson, suggests many kind thoughts, and 
gives many useful hints to those who live 
with the most sadly tsolated of all persons, 


from whom wisdom is at one entrance quite | 


shut out, and Miss Anne R. Manning's 
“ First Principles of Nursing is useful 
both to young members of its author's pro- 
fession and to amateurs 
*,° 
In the Travel Lovers’ Library will appear 
the late Grant Allen's “ Florence,"’ in two 
volumes, with some eighty photogravures 
and half tones, and among miscellaneous 
gift books, “ Sketches and Skits,"’ eighteen 
full-page pen and ink drawings by Mr. Ar- 
thur Hopkins, and “ The Story of a Young 
Man," by Mr. Clifford Howard, a biography 
of Jesus regarded as a historical personage. 
Mr. Sadakich! Hartmann, a Japanese-Prus- 
sian author, continues the Art Lovers’ Se- 
ries with “A History of American Art,” 
and a translation of M. Dayot's “ Beautiful 
Women in Art” will further enlarge It 
Both of these books are in two volumes. 
“ Little Pilgrimages Among the Men Whe 
Have Written Famous Books,"’ with a com- 
panion volume on “ Women Who Have 
Written Famous Books,"" appears in the 
Book Lovers’ Series, each book containing 
twenty-five pictures “Grand Opera in 
America,” by Mr. Henry C. Lahee; “A 
Critical History of Opera,”’ by Mr. Elson; 
the second series of Mr. L. C. Strang’s 
* Famous Actors" and “‘ Famous Actresses 
of the Day in America,” will also appear 
this season. All these series are useful in 
furnishing gifts welcome to those elect 
souls who have definite tastes for some- 
thing, and so are not sources of trouble to 
their friends at Christmas. 
°° 
The Lothrop Publishing Company is bring- 
ing out “ Paul Travers’s Adventures,” by 
Mr. Samuel Travers Clover. The hero, be- 
ing advised to travel and to see the world 
before, as a mere boy, he becomes a re- 
porter, tries the plan of making his way 
from place to place dishonestly, but after- 
ward works his passage like a decent young 
American. The first edition of this book 
was issued by Messrs. Way & Williams in 
1897. 
o,° 
Among Messrs. L. C. Page & Co.'s juven- 
lle books are “ The Little Colonel's Holl- 
days,” by Miss Annie Fellowes-Johnston; 
the “‘ Rosamond Tales," with drawings by 
Miss Maud Humphreys and text by Cuyler 
Reynolds; “Gulliver's Bird Book,’ by L. 
J. Bridgman, containing certain memoirs 
not included In the Dean of St. Patrick's 
“Gulliver; “ Larry Hudson's Ambition,” 
by Mr. James Otis; “The Hero of the 
Hills,” the third volume in Mr. G. Waido 
Browne’s “ Woodranger Tales "’; Dr. 
Watts’s “Divine Songs" and “ Moral 
Songs,"’ in a single volume, with colored 
pictures; an “ Alphabet Book” for small 
children, and “ Christmas Eve at Romney 
Hall,” by Miss Jessie McGregor. 
° 


* 

Among their novels are “ The Love Let- 
ters of an American Girl,” published anony- 
mously; “ The Washingtenians,”” by Miss 
Pauline Bradford Mackie; “The King’s 
Ring,” a translation from the Swedish of 
Zacharias Topelius; “The Seigneur de 
Beaufoy,” by Mr. Hamilton Drummond, 
and “The Man with a Country,” by the 
Rev. William E. Barton. 
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WHEN THE LAND 
WAS YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance. 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


With Six Drawings by WILL CRAWFORD. Price $1.50. 


Savannah News says : 

6é MONG the entertaining ro- 
mances based upon the 
colonial days of Ameri- 

can history this novel will take 

rank as one of the most notable— 

a dramatic and brilliant story.” 


Augusta Chronicle : 


$e HE first impulse after read- 

ing ‘When the Land 

Was Young’ is to break 
forth in rapturous praises. It is 
likewise the last impulse, for it is 
one of the most stirring, the most 
artistic, the most absorbing ro- 
mances of the time,” 


Chicago Journal ; 

6é DELIGHTFUL and dra- 
matic story of the early 
days in the Carolina 

colony. It is full of strong and 

picturesque characters, and abounds 

in thrilling incident.” 


New York Times : 
é MAIDEN with the ready 
A tongue and the bravery 
of Monsieur Beaucaire, 
and the overwhelming beauty of a 
Lady of Quality, with the added 
graces of purity and constancy, is 
not so often seen, even in fiction, 
that one can forget Antoinette 
Huguenin, heroine of Lafayette 


McLaw’s ‘When the Land Was 
Young.’” 
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a reputable firm has 
brought out a work on palm- 
istry, this fact, among others, 
may be taken as an tndicetion 
that palmistry is no longer 
under the kan of the cult- 
ured. Until about twenty 
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But that there should be even a residuum 
of truth in palmistry, and that a deliberate 
literery attempt should have been made to 
present 2a basis for what were 
garies of fortune tellers, 

ivable tha 
help but stare aghast at the 
presentation of this eubject by 
Herou-Allen, pubifshed some fifteen years 
His ; of the Hand" and 
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deemed the 


seemed co inco one could not 
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as nothing of Chetro’s 
of the Hand.” On his several visits to this 
country Chelro created of a 
furore among the well to do, and at his last 
s whole time was pre-empted at $10 
In Engiand, and espe- 
ciAily at Paris during the exposition, the 
demand upon his time was something ex- 
traordinary, and his charges were likewise. 
At the of a little over thirty he has 
now retired from professional palmistry, 
made at it in the neighborhood of 
He is at present engaged in 
writing a treatise on the onages 
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Benham doubtles: 
his achievement 
however, a compilation—a pelmist’s bre- 
The tith the book is therefore a 
misnomer and is pretentious. Notwithstand- 
this, it mt admitted that he 
deavers to the scientific method; 
hat his two theories for the 
existence on the palm of a preliminary map 
are very interesting, and 
to be original and a special- 
his classification of types of 
charactcr, not on the hand whole, 
all other palmists do, but on the “ mounts 
at the ba fingers In vindication 
of the selentifiec nature of his resuits, the 
auther te have twenty-five 
yeary investigation the subject; 
that preparation his work 
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whereas the truth is that more than 90 per | 


cent. belongs to the history of the subject 
He and dismisses the literature of 
palmistry with the remark that it is frag- 
mentary and The fur- 
nished by him for his many are 
more scientific than those 
other who simply 
and thus are to be interpreted 
such and such a me So 
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unreliable proofs 
dicta 
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that 
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matic statements. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of his dicta could be cited that are 
neither preceded nor followed by scientific 
induction, In other words, the interpreta- 
Uon of the phenomena presented by the de- 
talla of the hand is too often stated dog- 
For example, like all other palm- 
he declares, without showing why it 

be that the size of the first 
phajanx of the thumb will indicate the 
amount of will, and that of the second the 
amount of logic. The evidence given “by 
him and others on this polnt is empirical; 
ibat is, it is based on individual observa- 
and Is not deduced 
the factors involved, 


TURDA 


matically 


80, 


experience, 
ratto of 


and 
the 


ifon 
irem 


|} which ratio should entitle the staterment to 


scientific. It is not shown, for 
exemple, why the positions of logic and 
could not possibly be reversed. Then, 

ce one of the “ mounts "’—that of 
increury, at the base of the Httle finger— 
what ts the scientific proof for the asver- 
tion that it indieates the degree of shrewd- 
scientific and business ca- 
, &e.? Again, why are the 


called 


nees, ind 
pacity, quicknes 
fingers to each other normally of a certain 
proportionate the littie finger (mer- 
for instance, being normally smaller 
the others’? He makes no attempt 

r to explain this fact, nor the 
multitude of similar facts. Is such proced- 
ure sclentific? Further, how does he 
know that the line of mereury indicates the 
condition of the stomach and liver? Why 
not the condition ef the lungs or nerves? 
For the art of hand-reading the author 
gives us empirical guides, 
tlor perhaps rules, but no “laws.” If 
law, in science, be a formula, a ratio, no in- 
stance of @ single law is discernable in 
this book, 

Palmistry ts destined to be regarded as a 
branch of physlognomy—just as phrenology 
now is. It should not then be difficult to 
grant that, in the course of time, a scien- 
tiffe basis may be laid for the art of deter- 
mining mental and emotional qualities by 
the physical characteristics shown on the 
skull, face, and hand. It is the generai 
theory of palmistry that the hand, 
the executor of the brain, reccives 
record of its psychic tlow; that the con- 
figuration of the hand with its lines Is 
therefore a reflex of mind, heart, soul, plus 
the life that is lived. It should not seem 
unreasonable to believe, moreover, that the 
psychic solidarity of untversal processes in 
ibeir effect on the individual leaves the in- 
timations of their outcome, so far as he is 
concerned, in the lines of his palm 


istry, 


size, 


being 
the 


In en- 
Benham 
that that 
by other 
Benham is the 
vital curre 


refrains from divulging the fact 
theory had ever been broached 
writers, But peculiar to Mr 


following theory of the nt, 


given on page 12. 


For the purpe of palmistry you must 
at least imagine that the life current runs 
through the numan body, and that it cor 
from an outside source I have observed in 
the birth of many children the moment at 
which the awakening tak place, and 1 
have asked physicians to o rve for me the 
same thing in the patients coming 
their practice. At the moment the 
born, and before it has given the 
or taken air into its lungs, the flr 
tend with a quick, spasmodic jerk, 
perfectly straight and rigid, and, following 
this involuntary motion of the hands, the 
lungs take in air, and a cry escapes the 
lips. Life has begun. Shortly after the 
child feels hunger, and the hand goes at 
once to the mouth. The brain Is acting and 
directing her servant, the hand, which 
seeks to carry food the mouth, the 
Thus from the 
first moment of life the hand takes its 
lace as the servant of the brain, and 1 
lieve that at the moment the fingers of 
the child extend and become straight and 


to 


rigid, that life, the vital spark which sets | 


the human machinery in motion, awakens 
the mind and habilitates the senses, is pro- 


; jected into the child through the ends of 


the rigid fingers. 

In the second part of the book, in elaber- 
ating his statement concerning the lines of 
the palm, he goes on to say. (Page 347.): 

There are now two well-established 


facts which, when brought into combination | 


explain these functions of lines 
hand. 
that lines change in unison with changes in 
the mental attitude of a subject, when 
these changes are great enough to alter his 
temperament and characteristics. It is 
also proved that the lines respond to 
changes in health and constitution, 


they indicate mental strength, 


in the 


nd reveal 


| details in the life when certain events have | 


produced a powerful impression on the mind 
of a subject. Therefore we may say with 
positiveness that the lines in a 
the direct reflex of the subject's mind, and 


=. 


valuable sugges- | 


under | 
child is | 


First, it has been positively proved | 


that | 
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| eal hands, given In this book, should be 
| Almost worthless, the detail of the lines 
on the patm being practically Mlegible. All 
| photographie {lustrations of palms in other 
| books and ifn periedical literature are 
equally worthless, Why cannot the lHnes 


be retraced? A. L. LEUBUSCHER, 


| Maude’s Essays on Tolstoi’s View 
of Life.* 


Most of the essays collected In this vol- 
| UmMe have previously seen the licht in 
| print. When first published, we are told by 

the author, they were sent to Count Tol- 
stoi, who, several different occasions, 
wrote personally expressing his approval 
of them. The first five essays have to do 
directly with the Count's theory of life; 
the remaining four approach it indirectly. 

Probably the most interesting of them all 

is the ninth and last, on the Doukhobors, 

which now, for the first time, appears in 
print. Mr. Maude writes feelingly in this 
article: 

“To those of us who expect 
tarism will ultimately evoke in Europe a 
struggle more memorable than the eman- 
cipation movement of the years » to 
185, in the United States of America, the 
story of the Doukhobors presents itself, not 
as an iselated occurence, but as a link in a 
chain which, commencing before Isaiah 
ioretold that swords should be beaten to 
plowshares, will only be complete when 

ctive slaughter of man by man 
| becomes—as isolated murders or acts of 
cannibalism now are—abhorrent to the 
Teason and the conscience of the general- 
ity of sane men and women.” 

This community of over 7,000 Russian 
peasants seldom been written about 
impartially. Their story has too often been 
set down to make out a case either for 
or against them, and Mr. Maude points out 
that so fluid a creed as that of the Douk- 
hobors is extremely lable to be uninten- 
tionally with the views of those 
who present it, or who select the specimens 
by which we are asked to judge it. In face 
of these difficulties he does not claim for 
his presentation of the matter that it con- 
tains the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. Nevertheless, has 
been observed, his statements will be found 
interesting; some of them curious. 

Every one who knows Tolstoi at all, and 
his attitude toward economic enigmas in 
the socia! system, knows that long ago he 
made up his mind that it is a vast delusion 
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*TOLSTO!L AND UIS PROBLEMS. Essays 
by Aylmer Maude. Svo Pp London; 
Grant Richards Edition for America im 
ported by A. We is Cormpany. $1.50. 
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1901. 
to suppose that we do good by sucking up 
money In rents, or in profits of any sort, 
and then pouring it out again in charities, 
He objects strenuously to philanthropists 
“making pipes of themselves.” Usually 
when people demand money of the Count 
he can reply with sincerity, ‘1 have none.” 
But here were thousands of wretched 
Peasants slowly dying because they were 
Taithful to principles of non-reststance 
which he shared. They were starying and 
he was eating his three meals a day. Now, 
as in 1891, when an almost similar problem 
had faced him at the time of the great 
famine, his feelings were too strong for 
his intellectual conclusions. From 18865 on- 
ward he had written in bitter condemmna- 
tion of the persecution, thus giving pub- 
licity to facts which the Government was 
anxious to conceal, and of which no refer- 
ence was permitted in the Russian press. 
But he must do more. So he allows the 
publication of “ Resurrection” for a 
moneyed consideration! Of course there 
were the usual troubles with the preas cen- 
sor in St. Petersburg: there were the tnimi- 
cal charges of “inconsistency” brought 
against the man who for twenty years had 
steadily refused to work for pay; there 
were the reproacbes of conscience, too—re- 
proaches entirely characteristic of Tolstols 
great soul. But his heart had spoken! 
“Men who write from the imagination 
are helpless when in presence of the fact,” 
says Lowell. But ts that quite true? One 
of the creepiest bits of imaginative work 
in current times is Stephen Crane’s “ The 
Open Boat "’'—and Crane was in the boat. 
The author of “‘ My Religion” is no mere 
imaginative writer; he lives, for the most 
part, in strict accordance with his theories 
of life. Man is a complex being; he has 
brute strength in back and muscles; there- 
fore the Count plows before breakfast, and 
literally earns his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. Man has the faculty of delicate 
manipulation with his fingers and wrists; 
therefore, the Count shoes. Man 
has a brain; therefore the Count gives it 
exercise by writing simple, direct stories 
for the masses Man has capacity for so- 
cial en} ment; therefore the Count re- 
ceives his friends evenings. This 
is the fourfoid life of man, bis happiness 
depending on the equal Seveteorpent of each 
side The central command of Tolstoi's 
faith is, “ Resist not evil.’ This simple 
restriction means the abolition of courts 
and armies, of course; of prisons and pun- 
ishments. “Let the world practice this 
he says, “‘and the reign of God 
earth will come. If 1 alone practice 
all do what | can to better my own 
and the condition those 


cobbles 


in the 


on 


condition or 


about me.” 
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By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE. 


| A powerful story of singular interest and rare dramatic charm. 


Cloth, 12mo, Dainti'y Produced, $1.25. 


May be ordered through any bo pkselier, or will be seat post-paid for the 
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hand are | 


that his mind produces, controls, or alters | 


them. 

This statement completely explains 
accuracy of lines in outlining past events. 
for things which have impressed the brain 
are a part of the past, and it has proved a 
satisfactory explanation of this part of 
{t is the accuracy of lines 
in outlining future events which has been 
difficult to explain. Recent experiments 
by scientists have demonstrated that the 
human being fs possessed of a double con- 
sciousness or mind One part operates in 
our material existence and makes us con- 
scious only of those things which we can 
see or handle, and the other part operates 
on the plane of our spiritual existence, 
and gives us spiritual consciousness 
things which we cannot see, touch, nor ful- 
ly explain. This second mind rarely mani- 
fests itself in an objective way, anu this 
is why it was not sooner discovered. The 
first, or worldly mind, has limitations it 
is conscious only of things which have hap- 
pened, or are happening before our very 
eyes This side of our consciousness can- 
not pierce the veil of the future, or 
above our material existence; it only knows 
the things of to-day, which soon become 
the things of yesterday. Our inner con- 
sciousness, or spiritual mind, has no such 
Hmitations as has the objective. It knows 
not only what has happened, but what 
will happen. It is not confined within the 
prison of our earthly body, but it can 
rise above earth, and peer into the future. 
If it be true that mind produces, con- 
trols, or alters the lines in the hand, the 
lines must be subject not only to the in- 
fluence « the worldly or objective con- 
clousness or mird, but also of the subject- 
ive or spiritual If one consciousness hae 
deminion of the past and present, and the 
of the future, manifestly our past, 
present, and future are in the possession 
the two minds, and through thetr influ- 
ence this past, present, and future 
stamped upon cts by means of the lines in 
the hand which we know reflect the mind. 
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As interesting as the September number, of which three editions 
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7th Thousand. A Romance of American Politics 


By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Price $1.50. 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, in THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES, says: “As 


of j 


clever, not to say brilliant. 
will do likewise. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: 


a book it may march ina rank ahead of The Honorable Peter Stirdng. 
We frankly admire 
It has set a very high mark.” 


The book is 


it. There will be thousands who 


“Few novels of the year have contained a character So vitalized, so familiar and 


believable as Jimmy Devlin. 
and realistic.’’ 


The political part of the story is stirring, dramatic 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says 


‘«The great scenes in the story are sketched with no unfaltering hand and are worthy 


of the highest commendation 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: 


“ F, Deviin—Boss is worthy a place by the side of Peter Stirling. 
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Our Lady Vanity 


Krrk, author of 
Margaret Kent." 


By ELLEN OLNEY 
“The Story of 
12mo., $1.50 
“We are all puppets of our Lady 

Vanity, who pulls the strings and leads 
us many a dance,” says Mrs. Kirk in 
her new novel, which is even fuller of 
movement and interest than any of her 
other books. The puppets’ of the 
story are right interesting characters; 
the self-made man and the achieve- 
nent of two ambitions in his son's mar- 
riage, lend decided interest to a story 
which is marked by Mrs. Kirk's kindly 
satire, genial philosophy, and wise hu- 
mor. 


Talks on Writing 
English 


Second Series. By Ar.Lo Bates, Pro- 
fessor of English in the Massachu- 
setts lygtitute of Technology. Crown 
Svo., $1.30, net; postpaid, $1.45. 

Prof. Bates’s First Series of Talks 
on Writing English has been highly 
successful This series of equal 
value. The opening talk ‘is on “ what, 
besides pen, paper, and ink, he needed 
for Composition.”’ Other talks treat of 
Little Foxes, the faults which spoil 
writing; and Composition and Revisiun 
The book is rich in the wisdom and 
experience of a teacher and an author 


The Lanesomest Doll 


By Appice FARWELL Brown, author of 
“The Book of Saints and Friendly 
Beasts.” Illustrated, with decorative 
cover. Square I2me., % cents, net; 
postpaid, ® cents. 


The story of two small girls, one a 
Princess, the, other a porter's chiid 
The Princess had a doll quite too fine 
for everyday Use, which was locked up 
and became very tenesome. Throug 
the doll the two girls became fast 
friends. The story of their friendship, 
of the seizure of the Princess by rob- 
bers, and of her recovery, all this Miss 
Brown telis charmingly. The book has 
several pictures and an attractive 
cover 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sant, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New Yi rk. 


OUT TO-DAY. 


KARADAC, 


COUNT OF GERSAY. 
By K. & H. PRICHARD, 


Authors of “‘ A Modern Mercenar;."’ 
This is a remarkable work of the Nor- 
mans and Saxons of the Conquest Era, 
written in poetic prose worthy of the 
name, with a succession of really beauti- 
ful ideas and equally beautiful sentences. 
The situations are strong, and the book 
presents a curious and tragical provlem, 
wholly novel in its entirety, if not abso- 
lutely so in all its details, and appealing 
powerfully to heart and brain. 


{2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
For Sale by all Booksellers or sent postpaid. 
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THOMAS MACDONOUGH 


are 280 


His Family and His Own Career 
in the War of 1512.* 


~ IT would be doing Mr. 
Macdonough scant justice 

write that his fine volume, 

“The Macdonough-Hackstaff 

Ancestry,” derived its main 

interest from the record of 

the life and services of Com- 

modore Thomas Macdonough, whose victory 
on Lake Champlain was among the 
notable actions of the war of 1812. The 
work contains information of a singularly 
valuable character in regard to the life 
pers of many families, In tracing up 


to 


the genealogical tree of Commodore Mac- 
the numerous the 
family are presented. has 
written not than 
and distinet articles 
those to be counted his forbears, 
arrived in this country tn the early 
of its settlement. The artictes then Include 
the history of the families of Barker, Bigg. 
Burrowes, Colt, Denning, Garr, 
Griggs. Hackstaff, Hallock, 
Hopkins, Laroux, Macdonough, Morrell, 
| Mould, Pratt, Priest, Reddocke, Shaler 
| Sinclair, Spencer, Stocking, Stow, Swazy, 
| Townsend, Vance, and Williams 
i 


branches of 
The author 
fifty-five 
having to do 


denough 


less 
with 
who 


times 


as 


Cole, 


of Commodore Mac- 
Thomas MacDon- 
County 


The early ancestor 


donough was probabls 
Salmon 


ough of 


| Leap 
Ireland. ation to him is but 
} 
} 
' 
| 


Infor relating 


} meagre. Persistent inquiries made In Ire- 
| land furnished but little which was reliable 
That Celtie ques 


| Mac In the name was spelled 


the name is cannot be 
English 
MacDonoch The Commodore however, 
dropped the capital “ D,” his 
} name Macdonough. There been 
|; Many superfluous potentates 
of the remote period, for the 
all Irish genealogies start with a 
The original MacDoneugh came to 
country about 1730, when he was eighteen, 
aud settled In Delaware. 
Thomas Macdonough w born Dec. 31, 
733, at the Trap, New Castle County, Del., 
; on the farm on which his father and grand- 
| father had lived before him His father 
was Thomas McDonough The lad 
mained on the farm for sixteen years 
“he always retained a lively 
| and affection for the home of his youth.” 
In 1800 he received a warrant as 
midshipman in the United States Navy, 
John Adams being then President His 
first service was on the Ganges, and he 
went on a cruise to the West Indies. The 
young midshipman was attacked with yel- 
low fever. Recovering from his tllness, 
after many adventures he found his way 
back to his home in Delaware. He had 
been gone a year, and his family had sup- 
posed that he was dead. Returning to the 
Ganges, he was transferred to the Consti- 
tution, Commodore Murray. There was a 
cruise of a year’s duration in the Medi- 
terranean, which ended in 1802. In 1808 
he was ordered to the Philadelphia, then 
betng fitted out for the Mediterranean serv- 
ice. The troubles with Tripeli had now cul- 
minated. A Moorish vessel was captured 
by the Philadelphia, and Capt. Bainbridge 
placed young Macdonough on board of the 
prize. The Commodore wrote afterward 
She [the Philadelphia] went up to Gibral- 
} tar and the Mediterranean to cruise oft 
| Tripolis where she was lost by running on 
shore in chase, and was taken —— 
of by the enemy, the officers and men put 
into close confinement, and kept for nine- 
teen montha. Thus was | providentially 
saved from the prison and the apprehension 
of death which surrounded those of my 
shipmates tn the power of a merciless foe. 
When in the harbor of Syracuse, Mac- 
@onough joined the schooner Enterprise, 
Lieut. Stephen Decatur commanding. Now 
was planned that action of éclat, the de- 
atruction of the Philadelphia, regardiess of 
the enemy's vessels and batteries. Under 
the cormmand of Lieut. Lawrence and ten 
men, with Midshipmen Laws and Macdon- 
ough, the orders received from Decatur 
were to board the Philadelphia and to set 
her on fire. This bold feat was accom- 
plished. The great Nelson declared the 
deed to have been “the most bold and 
@aring act of the age.” For his gallantry 
the young midshipman was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, his commission 
being dated May 13, 1804. In August of the 
same year he was mentioned for “gal- 
lantry in the bombardment of Tripoli.” 
The Commodore wrote, respecting the serv- 
ice in the Mediterranean: 


Here, I consider, was the school where 
our navy received its first lessons, and its 
influence has remained to this day, and 
will continue as long as the navy exists. 
I remained tn the nadron during all its 


ety against pol, presented the 
lags+of the captured Boats to Com. 
Preble at the request of Capt. Decatur, 
and was in 1805 or 6 appointed by the 
Commodore a Lieutenant of the Schooner 
Enterprise. 

Some time in 1865, when the Lieutenant 
was at Syracuse, and attached to the brig 
Syren, going ashore, he was attacked by 
three cutthroats, armed with daggers. 


They found, however, that they had 
caught not a Tartar, but an American, 
The young officer drew his sword, and, 


and wrote 


must have 
Hibernia 
that 
King 


this 


in 


reason 


re- 
and 
recollection 
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Kildare, | 
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ee 


for the 
service 


the merchant 
be a fitting 
Macdonough 


whether 
considered to 
young officers, 
| was ordered to make a in the 
merchant service, and from New 
| York as Captain of the brig Gulliver 

| for Liverpool. At Liverpool an attempt to 
| impress the young American officer was 
} nearly successful. 
} an English frigate. All 
| his part were unavailing 
| a wonderful one 

| boat and 

| Next 
sea. 


ships 
was 
school for 


or 


voyage 


sailed 


remonstrances on 

His escape was 
He managed to secure a 
reached his own 
the Gulliver 
wrote 


finally vessel 


morning 


The 


When war was declared against 

| Britain by the United States, I 
| for service and received orders to repair 
| to Washington, and join the frigate Con- 
| stellation First Lieutenant. [| did 
remain on board this ship, for 

| required time to complete her re- 
| pairs, time was irksome there 
| | therefore applied for and obtained com- 
|} mand of the Portland Station, where 
| were several fine gunboats After re- 
| maining a few months in Portland I was 
| ordered by Mr. Madison to take command 
| of the vessels in Lake Champlain Pro 
} eded thither across the country throug 
the Notch of the White Mountains, partly 


i 
early 


Commodore 


Great 


as ri 
long 
some 


and the 


ce 


on horseback, carrying my bundle with my 
behind, and a country lad only 
in company to return with my horses. Ar 
rived fatigued at Burlington, on the lake 
in about four days, and took 
the vessels after waiting on the command- 
ing General Bloomfield 


} valise on 


bound 


He was put on board of | 
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command of | 


The date of the order giving Macdonough 


| the command of the 
} Champlain is dated Sept 
1 of the 


Lake 


On Dee 


naval force 
12 
year Macdor 
} at Middletown, Conn., Lucy 


| 
| of Nathaniel and Lucretia 
| 
| 
| 


on 
1812 
same ough 1 
Ann, d 
Ann 
1814, i ‘ 
the history of 
took the battle 
and a complete 
the of the United 
From Macdonough came this simple 
sage to the Secretary of the Navy 
Almighty has been pleased 
} signal victory Lake 
| capture of one Frigate 
} sloops of war of the enemy.” 
victory of Lake Champlain 
was resumed, 


sught 
Shaler 
The ith of September, 
} not to be forgotten 
country Then 
Lake Champlain, 


lay 
in 

place of 
Victory 


for States 


naval forces 
mes 
The 
to grant us a 
in the 


on Champlain 


Brig, and two 
After the 
active 
and various commands were 
given Macdonough In 1824 he 
command of the Constitution, and on Octo 
ber “sailed for the Mediterranean on 
he was ever to make.” Whil« 
| on duty he was taken ill, and asked per- 
| mission to return to the United 
| The Constitution was ordered 
| Commodore Macdonough died 
| 


one 


was in 
tt 


last cruise 


States 
home, and 
on ship- 
Gibraltar, 
in Middle- 
Macdon- 
be- 


board when days out from 
10, 1825. He was buried 
town, Dec. 1, 1825. 
ough's wife had died a few months 
| fore, “and they now lie side by 
the quaint cemetery overlooking 
necticut River." In this sketch 
modore Macdonough there are portions of 


ten 
Nov 
Commodore 


side 
the Con 
of C 


this 


service 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 


in | 


an autobiography left by him, which have | 


| never before appeared in print 
The record of William G. Hackstaff, 
whose daughter was affiliated by mar- 
riage with the son of the Commodore, her 
husband having been Capt. Charles Shaler 
McDonough, may help to recall 
ping interests some half century and tnore 
ago. William G. Hackstaff in his time 
commanded many of the ships which 
sailed between New York and Liverpool. 
His first trip was as master of a vessel 
from New York to Liverpool. From 18% 
to 1851 he made not less than fifty-four 
voyages, sailing from New York to Liver- 
pool, and occasionally to Havre. ‘ During 
that period, never having lost a vessel, he 
gained the reputation of being a prudent 
and skillful navigator, and made for him- 
self an honored name in the merchant serv- 
ice of our country.” Some of the names of 
the ships of which Hackstaff was master 
were the Manhattan, the William Byrnes, 


the ship- | Sight into Italian politics than any other for- 


| 


the Sheffield, the Scotland, the Adirondack, | 


the Fidelia, and 
United States. 

In 1849 Capt. Hackstaff was in command 
of the Yorkshire of the “ Black Ball" Line. 
She was a big ship of 997 tons Capt. 
Hackstaff died at Middletown In 1869. 

The make-up of the volume, of which but 
a tithe of its contents has been described, 
is of the handsomest. In addition to the 
many illustrations there ts a careful photo- 


graph of Commodore Macdonough, 
the picture painted by Stuart. : 


in 1848 the steamship 





American Leaders. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


Will you kindly permit me to take issue 


with your strictures upon Prof. Triggs? 
He stands forth as a sturdy pioneer of De- 
mocracy and should have the earnest sup- 
t of all true Democrats, from Bryan to 
lser. All trades, declares our new leader 


are equal; and my one objection to his in- 
structive remarks is the palpable restric- 
tion of Shakespeare to communion with 


giants of trade, Morgan and Rockefeller 


are not the only leaders America has pro- 
duced. Are not our pugilists acknowledged 
champions the world round? Does not th- 
energy of Shakespeare pale beside the her- 
culean blow of a Sullivan or a Jeffries? Can 
his nimbleness be compared to a dodging 
Corbett? And then Im our own town we 


have an illustrious example of that brain 
energy the learned professor values so 


highly in one whose capacity for organiza- 


tlon exceeds even that of Rockefeller, him 
who works for his own pocket all the time. 
And then Devery, 
solid than Napoteon’s own! 
should Shakespeare be doomed to chum 
with men of goid alone? 

JOHN A. VALENTINE. 


1901. 
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The 
Wouldbegoods, 


BY E. NESBIT, 


ing and old It narrates 


of 


venture xf a family 


and their friends Not 


Whilomville Sto- 


so vivid and 


lllas ra‘ed by Birch, $1.50. 
The King’s 
Messenger, 


BY SUZANNE ANTROBUS. 


charm of its love the glamor 


story 


and romantic ir of 


terest 


recent romance an compare 


book by a new writer It is a 


nd intrigue in jlonial Lou- 


$1.50. 
For Sale by all Booksellers, 


HARPER&BROTHERS 


NEW YORK. 
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Francesco Crispi 


INSURGENT, EXILE, REVOIU- 
TIONIST and STATESMAN. 


By William J. Stiliman. 


The recent death of Crispi, Ituy’s great 
politician and statesman, within a few weeks 
of that of Stillman, makes this book unusual- 
ly timely. As THE N. Y. Times says: “* There 
is not the slightest doubt that during his resi- 
dence as correspondent of the London Trmes 
in Rome Mr. Stillman acquired a closer in- 


eigner.”” And the Pbris. Trmes predicts that 
** this book will prove one of the most wateresting 
publications of the Autnmn.” 


With two portraits. Crown 8vo, giit top, 
$2.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York. 


The Cup Races 


superb 
drawings 
ures of the Kaces for the America’s Cup, and 
including fine pictures of Shamrock Il., Con- 
stitution, and Independence. 


collection of thirty-five wash 
showing the most interesting feat- 


Printed on heavy plate paper. 
bound In blue boarda, 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Size lixt6é inches. Price 33.50 


R. H. RUSSELL 


3 WEST 29TH ST..NEW YORK 


attractively 


MALKAN 800k Store 


CUT PRICE | for Everybody 


Bae gs |Mail Orders a Specialty 
No. 1 WIILIAM ST.| Special Discounts 


“TEL Bist Broad to Libraries 


New Books at Low Prices. 

: Pub. Price. Our Price. 

* Bternal City " 31. 8 

“ Cardigan as -- Lo 98 

“ Blennerhaseett “* Loo BR 

We carry the largest stock of new and stand- 

ard books In New York at prices that cannot 

possibly be beater. We invite you to examine 
eur stock 





Read About Small, Maynard & Company's 


A HOUSE PARTY 


ng an Account of What Went On 
and the Stories That Were Told at a 
Ga! of Famous American Authors, 
in the N. ¥. SUNDAY HERALD to- 


morrow 


$1,000 Prise for the Right Gaens, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


cme ree 
ACOB A. RIIS, whose autobi- 
| ography will shortly appear 
from the Macmillan 


pany under the title of “ The ; 


Making of an American,” 

presents the experiences 

n Dane who has lived a long 
observing life in the country of his 
adoption. He began life here as a day 
laborer, because he could get nothing else 
to do, but soon caught up with his prop- 
place in the strife for success, owing 
his home training and education In 
his first book, “How the Other Half 
Lives,” he spoke a powerful word for the 
huddling mass of forelgn poor in our great 
cities, and now we learn that many of the 
experiences therein described were his own. 
After relating how he himself became 
Americanized he tells how he has apptied 
his knowledge in his efforts to 
better of the city poor. He 
would show from actual observation and 
experience what elements must be taken 
into account In the treatment of our foreign 
population. The book will be fully and at- 
tractively iMustrated, both by scenes of the 
author's former home tn Denmark and by 
pen sketches of his life in America, which 
are believed to set. off the text in a strik- 
ing manner 


and 


er 
to 


acquired 
the conditions 


o,° 
“The Making of a Country Home,” by 
"5s, a ae 
Doubleday, Page & Co, press, to the 
casual reader merely the story of how two 
young married people escaped from the 
city drudgery, and tts reality, bumor, and 
vital human quality, but one cannot read 
far with care without seeing that the 
author preaches the gospel of nature and 
a life In the country. The numerous letters 
that have been received by the publishers 
while the book was appearing as a serial 
in Everybody's Magazine show that his 
lesson has been seriously taken to heart. 
And it may gratify these readers to know 
that the experiences described in the book 
their actual origin in fact 

o,? 


is 


have 


by F. Frankfort 
Moore, author of “The Jessamy Bride,’ 
which will come from D. Appleton & Co 
some time in the present month, is a novel 
full of and romance, The incidents 
are witnessed or shared in or gossipped 
about by brilliant figures of the time, such 
as -Sheridan, Walpole, and Selwyn, while 
the ponderous presence of Dr, Jehnson 
makes itself felt here and there, and Gold- 
smith, appears as a modest member 
of the company 


“A Nest of Linnets,” 


love 


too, 
*,° 
the Poet of the 
Austin, which 
Wessels Company, 
by its editor, Helen Kearny Vreeland, 
the first complete memoir of Fréneau, 
biographical sketches have 
various editions of L‘s 
His career land and sea was 
adventurous one, and many of the 
only escaped oblivion through 
access to family papers. ‘The 
Vreeland, by the way, 
of the poet 


-* 
© 


Revolu- 
is 2n- 
is 


“Philip Fréneau, 
by Mary 8 
nounced by the A 


tion 


said 
to be 
ilthough many 
appeared in the 
works 
a moet 
details 
the author's 
editor, Mrs. 
great-granddaughter 


on 


have 


is a 


is a new 
Gwen- 


Tales 
volume 


of Dunstable Weir 
by that well-known author 
doline Keats, who writes under 
donym of Zack which Charles 
ner’s Bons have in active 
is a collection of short 
which is said to have a 
ality of theme and sty Zack's first 
book ‘JAfe Is Life embodying the best 
stories written since the beginning of her 
literary career in 1806, made a distinct im- 
pression, notwithstanding § that of 
them contain iderable unfamiliar dia- 
lect Her second book, *‘ On Trial was a 
powerful which placed its author 
well within the fold of serious writers, 
while her third, The White Cottage,’ 
which only appeared last Spring, indicated 
i further both in achievement and 


in popularity 


the pseu 
Serib- 
preparation, It 
stork each of 
distinet individu- 


some 


cons 


novel 


rdvance 
¢* 

. 
The 


new en 


Quiberon Touch is the tith fa 
tale by Cyrus Townsend Bra 
which will appear in September from 
Appleton & Co Here the author of 
Honor'’ and “For the 
or the sea vpens a fresh 
in which the great 
for the first time in 
we find pictured a fleet in 

A fascinating love »story is said to 

tender interest to the adventures 
attle the sea 


+ 
7 


South Africa a 
Louis Creswicke, will 
month at G. P. Putnam's & 
the fact that the war has 
beyond all calculation, the 
en fit to carry the origi- 
the book Hence Vol. VI 
will bring to a close the of the war 
ar as the annexation the Transy tial 
cerned A account is 
the subsequent guerrilla warfare 
March, 1901 
* 7 
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Freerlom 
field 
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of. seu 
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r’'s books 


Vi 
War 
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pite 


of * 
by 


nd the Trans 
be 
ns 
of been 
prolonged 
thor has s¢ 
nal 


out 
scheme of 
hi 

of 


condensed 


tory 


also 
of 


to 


gi.en 
down 


“The Benefactres by the 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden and 
‘The Solitary will shortly 
from the Macmillan Company It 
fledged novel, the benefactress 
young Englishwoman, who has a fortune 
lett her by a German relative She 
ip her property in Germany and 
there The story of her life in the German 
Village is said to be told with all the charm 
which characterized the former works of 
this author 


author f 
Summer come 
is a full- 
being a 


takes 
lives 


rhe Oldest Civilization of Gre 
Hi. R. Yall, M. A., who, as an as 
the Department of Egyptian ar 
Antiquities of the British Museum 
his writings with authority, will short), 
published through the Lippincotts. It I 
important volume of 


int in 
ssyrian 
vests 
be 
an 
my- 
aean age 
. 
. 
followit 
de Roy, 
by Jear 
du Barry 
with por- 


have reeccived the 
boo from Paris: * Maitresse 
with illustrations by Chatelaine, 
la Hiré, being the life of Mme 
Amol de Victor I 


tno'’s 


Urent 


de 


Com- | 


of | 


which will soon come from the | 


traits and autographs, by Tristan Legay; 
two volumes by Sienkiewicz, ‘ Journal d'un 
artiste" and "“Marysia—Sur ile cote 
d’'azur,” besides a number of reading plays, 
among which are “ Amoureuse Amitié,” by 
Maurice Vaucaire; “ Et Aprés,” by Eddy 
Levis; ‘La Dormeuse," by Anoré de Lorde, 
and “ La Philippine,”’ by Abel Hermant. 

** 

~ 
Howard W. Bell of London ts publishing 
| another edition of * The Rubatyat,”” which 
is described as “a Variorum one in Minta- 
| ture.” It contains a life of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, a vocabulary of the more inscruta- 
ble Persian words, the Hon. John Hay's 
address,."" In Praise of Omar,” suggestive 
verses by many lovers of the Persian 
philosopher; FitzGerald’s biography of the 
astronomer-poet, and a preface by Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole of Boston: 

** 

“The Prophet of Berkeley Square,"’ called 

a tragic extravaganza, by Robert Hichens, 
will be published in October by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. The prophet, a young man living 
with his grandmother, is a great admirer 
of Sir Tigtath Butt, the great astronomer, 
he studies the stars and makes two prophe- 
cles, which to his amazement come true 
The responsibility thus acquired weighs 
heavily upon him, and he consults ** Mal- 
kiel the Second,” the maker of a wonderful 
almanac; then his trials and tribulations 
be gin. 


* * 

. 
* Our Flag.’ is the title of a long patriotic 
poem by Lorenzo. Sosso, with original dec- 
rations, which D. P. Elder and Morgan 
Shepard of San Francisco are about to pub- 

lish, 

*,* 
Company is about to tissue 
two new volumes in The Thumb Nail - 
ries, one being passages from Lincoln's 
speeches and letters, with an introduction 
by Richard Watson Gilder, and the other 
a collection of translations of the Odes of 


authors, edited by Mr. 


The Century 


various 
Smith 


Horace by 
Benjamin E 
** 

® ; 
Description of Roman 


‘A History and 
by Frank Frost Ab- 


Political Institutions,” 
bott of the University of Chicago, is being 
published by Ginn & Co. The first part 
traces historically the development of the 
Roman Constitution from the earliest times 
to the reign of Diocletian, while the second 
part, the consulship, the tribunate, the 
Senate, the comitia, and the other institu 
tions of the Government are taken up onc 
after the other, and a systematic, 
description given of each. 
*,° 
By Rock and Pool,’’ a new volume by 
Louis Becke, whose wondrous tales of Aus- 
tralasia and the South Seas have won for 
| him fame and fortune, is announced for Im- 
mediate publication by the New Amsterdam 
Book Company. 


is 


$,° 

and the Constitution 

Professor of Political 
and Constitutional Law, and Dean 
of the Faculty of Political Science in Co 
lumbia University, is announced as the 
fifth number of the American History Se- 
bearing the imprint of 
ms. The new work covers in 4 con 
stitutional way the important period of the 
civil war and reconstruction. An especial 
feature of the book is its portraiture of the 
| great personalities con erned in the cortest 


both 


Civil War 
W. Burgess, 


“ The 
by John 


Science 


Pies 


hers s 


on sides. 


** 
. 

French Renais- 
about to 
Lippincott Com 
with the best- 
in the first 


‘Women and Men of the 
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Frederick Schwarz, first 
Bureau of Forestry, United 
partment of Agriculture, 
lished by the Grafton Press The author 
of the work describes in a popular style 
the sources of beauty and attractiveness in 
American forest trees and sylvan scenery 


is 
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Fénélon: His Friends and His Enemi¢ 
151-1715 by FE. K. Sander will shortly 
be presented by Longmans, Green & Co 
will Selected by the late 
Chancellor Christie, Dr. W: A 
Shaw will add a memoir; “ Edward Bowen, 
a Memoir,”” by W. E. Bowen, and “ Art 
Under Arms,’ a new war book by Maurice 
Fitzgibbon in Imperial Yeoman with a 
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a carriage on the road to Bologna, whither 
he is bound with the Pope’s procuration 
for the marriage of the Pretender with the 
Princess. The occupant of the carriage 
turns out to be Lady Featherstone, who 
has been sent from England to prevent 
this marriage. Wogan, as a _ postillion, 
drives Lady Featherstone to Bologna. 
o,° 

“Love the Harvester” 1s tne title of a 
new novel by Max Pemberton which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will publish In October. The 
scene of the story is laid in Belton Abbey in 
the days of George III. According to the 
terms of the will of the father of Nancy 
Dene, the mistress of the abbey, if she does 
not find a husband within a certain time 
the fee becomes vested in her cousin, Sir 
Joseph Chetwynd. 

°° 

“Modern Athens,” by George Horton, 
author of “Like Another Helen,” is a 
graphic picture of the capital of modern 
Greece and life in all its phases, which 
Charles Seribner’s Sons will publish this 
Autumn. The work, as a piece of book- 
making, will resemble Marion Crawford's 
*Constantinople."" It will be fully illus- 
trated by Corwin Knapp Linson in a man- 
ner to make it notable among the illus- 
trated books of the season, the drawings 
picturing every phase of Greek life from the 
lofty remnants of ancient architectural glo- 
ries to the humble personalities of modern 
street toilers. 


“Down the Line with John Henry," by 
Hugh McHugh, author of “ John Henry,” 
will be published in October by G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company 

“The Soul of a Cat,”’ by Margaret Ben- 
son, daughter of the late Archbishop Ben- 
son, with illustrations by Mme. Henrietta 
Ronner, is down for early publication by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. The book contains sto- 
ries of various tame animals, whose habjts 
and experiences are faithfully reported by 
the author, 
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ous mistranslations will be made a feature 
of the notes, great care will be taken that 
nothing will appear approximating to the 
expression of sectarian or controverstal 
opinions. The volumes will have as frontis- 
pieces photogravure reproductions of em- 
blematic subjects, mainly by the great Eng- 
lish artists. The Bishop of Ripon will con- 
tribute an additional volume forming an 
“Introduction to the Study of Scripture.” 
*,° 

Another story of the New York “ smart 
set"’ appears among the Fall publications 
of Henry T. Coates & Co, It is by Julia 
Helen Twells, and fs called “‘ By the High- 
er Law."’ Miss Twells’s earlier story, “A 
Triumph of Destiny," showed that this nov- 
elist is possessed, not only of a power of 
expression somewhat unusual, but also is 
evidently influenced by a sincerity which 
is very much out of the ordinary. “ By the 
Higher Law” turns upon a question of 
conscience, and is said by those who have 
seen the advance sheets to be a novel of 
high dramatic quality. Miss Twells is a 
granddaughter of that famous Watt, who 
as the Minister of the United States at 
Vienna {naugurated that system of com- 
mercial reports which has fesulted to-day 
in one of the most valuable functions of 
our Consular service 

,° 

Two stories of an exactly opposite sert 
have just been issued from the Union Press 
of Philadelphia under the titles, ‘‘ Muriel 
Malone" and “ Through Gray to Gold.” 
Charlotte Murray, the English author, 
makes her appeal directly to Christian 
girls, writing her messages tn an optimis- 
tic vein that is able, and with a liter- 
ary manner and style which promise well 


for her future work 
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